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REVIEW 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HE supreme events of February were the death of King George the 
ik and the accession of Queen Elizabeth the Second. The King’s 

death, which occurred at Sandringham during the night of the 
Sth—6th, and which was unexpected in its suddenness, caused genuine dis- 
tress throughout the world and enabled people far and wide to show how 
much they admired the British monarchy, and in particular the man who 
had embodied it for fifteen momentous years. 


The King’s Achievements 


E will not attempt to delineate the King’s character: much has 

already been said and written on this subject, and it may now be 
taken for granted that he was a good man—simple, conscientious, 
affectionate and God-fearing. 

But if we try instead to recollect the major achievements of his life in 
the sphere of public duty, we cannot fail to mention, first of all, the way in 
which his personality redeemed the prestige of the Crown after the abdica- 
tion of his brother. He succeeded, quite naturally and without affectation, 
in steering a middle course between the extremes of familiarity and august 
detachment. He never forgot that he was the King, nor did he ever 
forget that he was a human being; and thus he commanded both the love 
and the respect of millions. 

During his reign the Second World War occurred, and he will be 
associated in history with the part played in that war by the whole British 
Commonwealth and Empire from the beginning; with the special 
experiences of the United Kingdom—the Battle of Britain and the Blitz; 
and with the triumph of the Grand Alliance against the Germans and 
Japanese. The King was a veteran of the First World War, and throughout 
the Second he stayed, with his family, at the post of danger—a symbol to 
all the world of Britain’s refusal to be enslaved. In this, too, he was 
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striking no attitude; he was not the sort of man who indulges in mock 
heroics. He merely felt, like most of his subjects, that his home, with all 
that it meant to him, was threatened and that it would be better to die 
than to give in. . 

This country was, in fact, his home: yet he fully appreciated the wider 
significance of his Crown. He presided over changes within the 
Commonwealth and Empire more drastic than those which had culminated 
in the Statute of Westminster. He did not, of course, himself promote 
those changes: as a constitutional sovereign his task was to give his 
countenance, publicly, to what his various Ministers advised and, so far as 
possible, to harmonize their views and temperaments behind the scenes. 
He was not only the institutional link, he was also a vital human link, 
between men of widely different origin and persuasion. Obviously his 
task was, in the circumstances, exceptionally difficult; and the fact that he 
performed it to the great satisfaction of all those who were immediately 
concerned is a shining tribute to his qualities. 

In this context we are tempted to quote a passage from our “‘ Episodes 
of the Month ” in the June, 1949, number of The National Review. The 
Conference had been held at which Mr. Nehru agreed, on behalf of India, 
to recognize the King as Head of the Commonwealth; and the Press was 
full of praise for the statesmen who had together achieved this compromise. 
But it seemed to us that the world was showing insufficient awareness of the 
King’s share in the achievement. “It was to him that the Common- 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK LEAVING GOVERNMENT HOUSE, BRISBANE, AFTER THE 
PRESENTATION OF PUBLIC ADDRESSES, DURING THEIR AUSTRALIAN TOUR OF 1927. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK VISITING CANTERBURY ‘COLLEGE, CHRISTCHURCH, DURING THE 
NEW ZEALAND TOUR IN 1927. 


wealth Ministers turned at the close of their deliberations, for his approval 
was indispensable before their Declaration could be made public. Were 
they not all—legally speaking—his Ministers .. .? A monarch less 
enlightened, less idealistic and less free from legalistic inhibitions, could 
easily have stultified the good work of the Conference. . . . Only the 
plainest goodwill, only the most normal and natural human friendliness— 
in spite of a still serious infirmity—could have broken down such obstinate 
barriers and melted such divers hearts. When we think of the fate which 
has befallen other dynasties, which clung too jealously to rights and 
neglected duties, which sacrificed the substance to the shadow of royalty, 
and which lost their common humanity in the isolation of their palaces, we 
have indeed good cause to be thankful for our House of Windsor. . . .” 
The sentiments which we tried to express in those words two and a half 
years ago were expressed the other day, in similar words, by Mr. Nehru 
himself: In his message to the new Queen he said : “‘ During the last 
few years, when the relationship between England and India took a new 
turn and was based on friendship and free association, I know that His 
Majesty played a considerable part in these developments . . . I was 
impressed by his thoughtfulness and understanding of us and our position, 
and we welcomed him most willingly as Head of the Commonwealth.” 
Words, of course, have a limited value: but these surely deserve to be 
noted and remembered. The late King was unquestionably one of the 
main architects of the Commonwealth, as well as its nominal Head. 
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But his work was not only done in the old country, which was his home 
and the home of his ancestors. He carried forward in his life-time a 
process which future generations will expand and complete—the process 
of making the Royal Family at home in every part of the Commonwealth. 
This could not be expected to happen in the twinkling of an eye: to be 
genuine, personal evolutions must be more gradual than political evolu- 
tions. But the last reign was marked by greater mobility on the part of the 
monarch than previous reigns, and but for the War and ill-health the record 
would be even more striking, in this respect, than it is. The photographs 
which we publish on these pages will remind readers of the King’s extensive 
travels. He was not content that his subjects should know him merely as 
an image on coins and postage stamps ; he wanted to see, and be seen by, 
as many of them as possible. Wherever he went, scepticism warmed into 
loyalty, and loyalty into love. His bearing was always that of a man who 
knew and was determined to uphold the dignity of his position, but who, 
apart from that, entertained no very high opinion of himself, and felt on 
more or less equal terms with his fellow-men. With him the paraphernalia 
of State was hardly necessary: the modesty of the man was just as impos- 
ing as the majesty of his office. 

Of all his achievements none was finer or more en admirable 
than his marriage. If it is true that a man can be judged by his friends, it 
is even more true that he can be judged by his wife. Queen Elizabeth, 


Lae 
THE KING AND QUEEN MEETING RED INDIAN CHIEFS AT CALGARY IN 1939, 
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THE KING INVESTING THE REGENT OF BASUTOLAND (MANTSEBO SEEISO) WITH THE INSIGNIA 
OF O.B.E. AT MASSERU, CAPITAL OF BASUTOLAND, IN 1947. 


whom we must now qualify by the title “‘ Queen Mother,” was the first 
commoner to become the Consort of an English King since the time of 
Henry VIII; and she has certainly outshone most of her royal predecessors 
—(though not, indeed, her immediate predecessor, the beloved Queen 
Mary: comparison would be more than ever odious between these two 
Queens who, in their different ways, have rendered such matchless service 
to the Crown). The Queen Mother’s smile has cheered the hearts of people 
all over the world: even those who have only seen her photograph have 
felt the influence of her delightful personality. And if she has thus brought 
light into the lives of total strangers, it is not hard to imagine what she 
must have meant to the King. In her message of thanks for all the 
sympathy that has beenshown her, she has made it clear that her spirit will 
not be broken by the blow which she has sustained. ‘“ Throughout our 
married life we have tried, the King and I, to fulfil with all our hearts and 
all our strength the great task of service that was laid upon us. My only 
wish now is that I may be allowed to continue the work that we sought to 
do together.”” That noble wish must not go unheeded. 

King George the Sixth is dead, but his achievements live and will not be 
forgotten. He has enhanced the value of a tradition which was already 
beyond price. We lament the death of an outstanding King, and we offer 
our respectful condolences to all the Royal Family. But our sorrow does 
not take the form of lugubrious despondency. The King would not have 
wished us t6 enter in that mood upon his daughter’s reign. 
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The Queen’s Promise 


UEEN Elizabeth II was proclaimed in London on February 8, having 

returned by air from East Africa. In spite of her private grief, and in 
spite of physical strain. which to many would have been unbearable, she 
began at once to discharge her royal duties; and throughout the ordeal 
of her father’s funeral, and of the days leading up to it, she never lost her 
poise, or gave anyone the slightest cause to doubt that she was a Queen 
to live and die for. 

Several years ago she gave, on the wireless, a solemn pledge that 
her life would be devoted to the service of the Commonwealth; and 
on the day of her proclamation she spoke in the same vein to her Accession 
Council. But these explicit pledges are only the outward expression of a 
promise which is inherent in her character. From all that we know of 
her (and in the conditions of modern publicity we know a great deal), 
she is providentially suited to be Queen. Her slight but immensely 
dignified and composed figure gives us confidence and strength; her life 
has so far been a pattern of gracious, good behaviour; her beauty is 
always remarkable, and at times breath-taking; her manner is youthful, but 
never awkward or immature; her experience of the work she must do 
is already profound. She is a young woman who seems to lack the 
arrogance of youth; a great personage with none of the handicaps of age. 
She has pledged us the service of her life, and her subjects in every 
continent will requite the pledge. For our own part, we profess our 
enthusiastic loyalty. Long may she reagn! 


A Family with Many Homes 


(i of her first acts as Queen was to assure the peoples of Australia, 

New Zealand and Ceylon that her visits to them were only postponed. 
She was on her way to those countries when the King died, and it is 
impossible to ignore the symbolism of this fact, and of the fact that the 
news reached her when she was staying in a house of. her own in Kenya. 
We trust that in the course of her reign she will acquire residences of her 
own in every part of the Commonwealth, and that she and her family 
will be welcomed not always as visitors bestowing a rare and fleeting 
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favour, but like the moon and stars in the incomparable words of 
Coleridge. ‘‘ Everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and is their 
appointed rest, and their native country and their own natural homes, © 
which they enter unannounced, as lords that are certainly expected, and 
yet there is a silent joy at their arrival.” The Royal Family can seldom 
go anywhere “ unannounced ”’, and the joy with which they are greeted 
will very seldom be “silent”: but the Commonwealth is their “* blue 
sky,” and they are its luminaries. 

When we think of the Queen we must think, too, of her husband and 
children. Before his marriage the Duke of Edinburgh was.a practically 
unknown man: but in a short time he has earned a great reputation by 
his charm, his intelligence and the unassuming support he has given his 
wife. It is very evident that he can render magnificent service, both to 
her and to the Commonwealth, in the years ahead. Their children will 
grow up under the admiring eyes of a larger public than has probably 
ever before watched the development of any children: but it should 
perhaps be added that they will also grow up under the supervision of 
parents who are wise as well as affectionate. They will be trained for 
greatness in a superlative home. . 


4 a! 
de 
R. to L.: THE QUEEN, PRINCESS ANNE, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND PRINCE CHARLES. 
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American Reaction to the King’s Death 


TN most parts of the world the King’s death caused what can literally 

be termed a “sensation.”” The news was received, officially and 
unofficially, with sincere regret, and the innumerable tributes which were 
paid far exceeded the requirements of diplomacy. 

Perhaps the most moving tributes of all came from the United States. 
It may be true, as Mr. Richard Law says in our first article this month, 
that ‘‘ George III has never for one moment lain quiet in his grave.” 
' Americans may still be prejudiced in their attitude towards many insti- 
tutions connected with the British Crown—especially towards the Colonial 
Empire. But there can be no doubt that they now, for the most part, 
regard the Royal Family itself with trust and affection. Denys Smith 
describes later in this issue how both Houses of Congress showed their 
respect for the memory of George III’s descendant. And the President’s 
eulogy was a splendid outburst of unqualified warm-heartedness. ‘‘ The 
King was ever conscious,” said Mr. Truman, “of his obligations as 
sovereign of a nation which through centuries has been the champion of 
personal liberty and those free institutions which ruthless dictators 
despise.” ' 


The Best of Both Worlds 


T seems to us, in fact, that the English-speaking peoples in the New 

World and in the Old have now reached the stage of understanding, 
and wishing to share, each other’s traditions. The following words, 
which appeared on. the first page of the February 18 edition of Time, are 
of more than usual interest: 


The new U.S. feeling of closeness to Britain and Britain’s Crown derived 
most of all from the half-conscious recognition that Britain and the U.S. 


were among the few nations . . . which had governments solidly and 
deeply established in the assent of their people. . . . In Britain, the monarch 
is the symbol of this continuing legitimacy. . . . The U.S. has a more 


abstract symbol that serves exactly the same purpose: the Constitution. 

That is why Americans can still regard monarchy as an institution pro- 
foundly alien to the U.S., and at the same time regard the British monarchy 
as an institution which performs a function profoundly understood and 
respected by the U.S. 

Queen Elizabeth II begins her reign in a perilously shaken world. A 
point of stability is the firm link of legitimacy between the two great 
English-speaking commonwealths. 


The intellectual and emotional point of these words can be simply 
defined as ‘‘ making the best of both Worlds.” 


Heartfelt Homage 


HE lying-in-state and the funeral of King George were beautiful and 
moving experiences for all who witnessed them. For three days the 
coffin lay in Westminster Hall, draped in the Royal Standard and sur- 
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rounded by motionless Guardsmen, Beefeaters and Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
During this time more than 300,000 people passed through the Hall, 
after waiting for hours in a queue which stretched along Millbank, across 
the Thames, and back to St. Thomas’s Hospital on the South Bank, and 
which was exposed to some of the nastiest weather that London in 
February can provide. 

The thousands who paid homage in this way to the late King were 
representative not only of Britain, but of many countries and races. As 
they entered Westminster Hall they could see, at its western extremity, 
the assembled flags of all the nations of the Commonwealth. After dark 
the scene was lit by subdued electricity under the hammer-beam roof, 
and by the candles which stood around the bier. Jewels sparkled in the 
Crown and other emblems of State exposed upon the coffin ; at its head 
a large processional cross shone brightly ; every twenty minutes or so 
the guard changed ; and the stream of various humanity flowed quietly 
by—people united in heartfelt sorrow, and in the sense of time and 
history passing, as they themselves were passing; through that ancient 
Hall. 


The Funeral March 


N February 15 the King’s coffin was drawn on a gun-carriage, by 

ratings of the Royal Navy, through the streets of London and 
Windsor to St. George’s Chapel, where it was solemnly interred. The 
funeral procession was a gigantic act of pomp and circumstance : but, 
although it was planned and executed on the grand scale, it was a master- 
piece of true dignity and did not seem out of place or exaggerated. 
Through silent crowds the cortege wound its way, including the Queen, 
the Queen Mother, the Royal Dukes, Heads of State and other eminent 
representatives of foreign powers, famous warriors, and detachments 
from the fighting and civilian services. 

To the mournful rhythm of drums and brass was added the lament of 
bagpipes, which brought to the world’s largest city, and to the burial of 
a modern King, the consciousness of a boundless past in the twilight of 
Celtic romance. This wild and tragic sound, in the sophisticated setting 
of Whitehall, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly and Park Lane, was perhaps 
the supreme feature of the procession. But it is hard to discriminate. 


One Criticism 


HOSE responsible for organizing all the ceremonies connected with 
the King’s death—especially the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl Marshal— 
deserved and received much credit. But while we would join in the 
general appreciation of their work, there is one criticism which we feel 
obliged to make. 
Among the “ V.I.P.s ’’ who walked in the funeral procession a relatively 
obscure place was allotted to Mr. Dean Acheson, who was representing 
the President of the U.S.A. (and who, as American Secretary of State, is 
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a world figure in his own right). He was put in the fourth row of a group 
of foreign dignitaries, while the Soviet Ambassador, M. Zaroubin, appeared 
in the front row of the same group ! 


Protocol no Excuse 


O doubt there is some tedious technical argument which can be used 

to justify this arrangement—to those who find technical arguments 
convincing. Perhaps these foreign representatives were placed according 
to the seniority of their countries’ envoys to the Court of St. James’s ; 
and of course there must be some such formula when a complicated 
order of march is being planned. 

But protocol is really no excuse in this case. There are usually excep- 
tions to the best of rules, and in view of the special relationship which 
manifestly exists between this country and the U.S.A. (and of which 
mention has been made above), the chief American mourner should have 
been given a place of honour in the procession. After all, the late King him- 
self threw precedent and protocol to the winds when, in March, 1941, he 
went to meet the new American Ambassador, Mr. Winant, on his arrival 
in London. And we fail to see why, if representatives of the Republic of 
Eire are given a special status on ceremonial occasions, the same token 
of cordiality should not be extended to the Americans. Except in the 
geographical sense, the Americans are just as close to us as the Southern 
Irish—if not closer. 


London and Lisbon 


FTER the King’s funeral there were important consultations in 

London between Mr. Acheson, M. Schuman, Mr. Eden and Dr. 
Adenauer, prior to the meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Lisbon, 
which the three first-named have since attended. The object of the 
preliminary discussion was to achieve the closest possible identity of 
views between M. Schuman and Dr. Adenauer, and to satisfy the latter 
that the occupation of his country would soon, as such, be brought to 
an end. On this point he seems to have been satisfied, though whether 
his satisfaction can be shared in countries which have recently experienced 
German occupation is another matter. 

At Lisbon the Atlantic Council agreed to establish a close working 
relationship between N.A.T.O. and the “‘ European Defence Community,” 
always supposing that the Treaty setting up such a community were 
signed and ratified. The Lisbon decision was hailed as a major achieve- 
ment by the statesmen concerned, and we can only presume that they 
felt it would improve the chance that the “‘ European Defence Com- 
munity ’” might come into being. The French Assembly, in particular, 
may be more willing to sanction France’s entry into E.D.C. if there is 
reason to believe that Britain and the U.S.A. would intervene against any 
disruptive force that might appear. But fear of a rearmed Western 
Germany is bound to be very strong, and the outlook is still problematical. 
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Fifty Divisions 
HE N.A.T.O. Powers have also agreed in Lisbon to a target of fifty 
divisions “‘in appropriate conditions of combat readiness,” and 
4,000 operational aircraft, in Europe this year. Europe includes, in this 
context, the United Kingdom, and it is further stated that “‘ strong naval 
forces” will be provided under the plan. 

These figures are on the whole reassuring. The numerical superiority 
of the Russians and their Satellites will still be very marked, even when 
the forces agreed to in the Lisbon plan are fully deployed. But Western 
divisions are larger than Russian divisions and, what is more, the former 
have the advantage in technical equipment and efficiency. It would be 
folly to make too much of these comforting factors. Numbers, even in 
this mechanical age, are a great element of strength, and we must not 
suppose that the Russians are just a primitive rabble, armed with pitch- 
forks and shot-guns. But if the Atlantic Powers can confront the Eastern 
menace with fifty first-class divisions, and aircraft of the latest design in 
large numbers, operating from forward bases, there are solid grounds 
for hoping that they will be able to deter the aggressor in Europe. 


Better News from Egypt 


INCE we last wrote, events in Egypt have taken a turn for the better. 

After a terrible outburst of mob violence in Cairo, King Farouk 
dismissed Nahas Pasha and called upon Aly Maher Pasha to form a 
Government. This was on January 27, and since then Anglo-Egyptian 
tension has distinctly eased. Amr Pasha (the Egyptian Ambassador to 
this country who had been withdrawn by Nahas) was present at King 
George’s funeral, and had conversations with Mr. Eden before returning 
once again to Egypt. Now, as we go to press, it appears that talks will 
soon begin in Cairo between the Egyptian Prime Minister and Sir Ralph 
Stevenson, the British Ambassador. 

At this stage it would be absurd to make any forecast, optimistic or 
otherwise. But we would remind our readers that we have consistently 
pointed to King Farouk as the only man capable of saving the situation 
in Egypt; and that we have stressed the need for him to inaugurate a 
programme of social and economic reform on his own initiative. This 
vital step he has not yet taken. 


The Indian Election 


HE result of the Indian General Election was a sweeping victory for 
the Congress Party. This was hardly surprising, but it is remarkable 
that between 50 and 60 per cent. of the 176 million voters went to the 
polls. How many of these voted with any real knowledge of what they 
were doing is open to question: but as a feat of organization the Election 
can be admired. 
Communists emerged as the only substantial body of opposition, and 
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their main strength is at present in the South. Their numbers are still 
relatively small, but we are sure that Mr. Nehru and other thoughtful 
Indians must be aware of dangerous possibilities in the future. If the 
Congress Party fails to solve the mammoth economic problems of India, 
and if it degenerates through the enjoyment of almost unlimited power 
and patronage, the Communists will quickly grow into a formidable 
threat. Our Indian friends have even less cause than we have to feel 
complacent about the future of their democracy. 


Imperial Preference: A Landmark 


N February 22 a very important debate took place in the House 

of Commons on a motion introduced by Mr. Adams, the Socialist 
Member for Wandsworth, Central. His motion expressed, in general 
terms, the need for further development of the Sterling Area, and for 
resisting “‘ any attempt to make permanent any commitments which are 
designed to weaken Imperial Preference or other Commonwealth ties.” 
It also contained a typical Socialist flourish, to the effect that the Govern- 
ment should “ initiate State action,” because Commonwealth develop- 
ment “‘ cannot be left to private enterprise.” 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Ronald Russell and seconded by 
Mr. Bernard Braine. These two Conservative Members urged the 
Government ‘to create the conditions in which private enterprise, 
assisted by State action . . . can bring into full use the existing and poten- 
tial resources of the Commonwealth. ...” Their amendment was carried 
by 113 votes to 66, after Sir Arthur Salter, replying on behalf of the 
Government, had.said that while it was “important that there should 
be some code of commercial practice,” this ‘‘ need not be in the form 
in which it now stood ” (the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 

This debate may be regarded as a landmark in the struggle for Imperial 
Preference. (Readers will note, by the way, that Mr. Ronald Russell 
has written our financial article this month, and that Mr. Bernard Braine 
was a contributor to our last number.) 


Mr. Butler: A Word in Passing 


N the eve of Mr. Butler’s first Budget our chief desire is to wish him 

well and to congratulate him, in principle, on the action which he 
has already taken as Chancellor of the Exchequer. And we would rather 
hold back, until the picture is complete, any detailed criticism which we 
might be inclined to make. 

But there is one point which we must mention at once, because it 
reaches far beyond the range of economics. Mr. Butler seems to be wedded 
to the present school-leaving age and to be unwilling to consider a more 
flexible application of the rule. In our opinion this is disastrous. Thou- 
sands of children are wasting a year of their lives doing book-work for 
which they have no aptitude, while they might be earning money and 
acquiring skill in their trades. We cannot see why parents should not be 
allowed to decide whether or not their children should remain at school 
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for the extra year. What is the sense of allowing them no choice in this 
matter, but of admitting their right to prevent clever children from 
taking up scholarships? ‘‘ Secondary education for all”? may be a good 
vote-catching slogan, but it is a prescription for national bankruptcy— 
in more senses than one. 


The Tribune Group 


R. ARTHUR DEAKIN, General Secretary of the Transport and 

General Workers’ Union, said at Bristol on February 23 that “ the 
trade unions will not be misled by the Tribune group of politicians, who 
seek a short cut to the leadership of the Party.”” And he added rather 
inconsistently: “‘ Those who are looking for a split in the Labour move- 
ment are just living in a fool’s paradise.” 

Our readers will probably not need to be reminded that Tribune is a 
Socialist fortnightly edited by Mrs. Aneurin Bevan (who sits in Parliament 
as Miss Jennie Lee) and Mr. Michael Foot. We do not propose ,to 
follow Mr. Deakin in imputing the motive of personal ambition to the 
“‘ group ’ connected with this spirited periodical. We will merely quote 
from Tribune’s leading article on February 8:— ° 


. .. A situation in which effective Coalition existed on the main issues 
while a few minor issues were blown up to exaggerated proportions would 
not be unknown to the British parliamentary system. That, in some 
degree, is what existed in the nineteenth century, and if the Labour’ Party 
was content to play the part of a purely reformist movement it could be 
recreated in the twentieth century. .. . 

What is happening inside the Labour Party is a serious discussion on 
whether democratic Socialism is to retain its revolutionary purpose and 
idealism. It is a fateful debate for the nation and the world. (Our italics). 


The debate is fateful indeed. 


Revolution or Reform ? 


HE issue is plainly stated in the passage quoted above. Is the Labour 

Party to become a reasonable, moderate, reforming Party, or is it - 
to remain infected with the revolutionary virus? Much more than the 
future of the Labour Party is at stake. Parliamentary democracy cannot 
survive, unless the society in which it operates is fundamentally stable. 
This stability, this mutual acceptance of basic institutions—including the 
largest possible field of private ownership and free enterprise—need not be 
stigmatized as an “effective Coalition.” Major political differences 
can exist, and major political changes can take place, without its being 
necessary for any Party to challenge the underlying principles of a free 
society. 

Mr. Deakin is surely in a fool’s paradise himself if he thinks that the 
Labour Party is not split on the issue of Reform v. Revolution. In the 
past this issue has generally been resolved by a compromise, in which the 
moderate elements in the Party, and in the trade union movement, have 
given ground to the extremists. If this process is repeated—if men like 
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Mr. Deakin continue to treat the unity of the Labour Party as the most 
important political principle in their lives—the ultimate consequence 
must be revolution. 


Change of Front by the N.U.M. Executive 


SHORT time ago the Executive of the National Union of Mine- 
workers was sending out ,a message to all its branches urging the 
acceptance of Italians in the mines. Now the same Executive has decided 
to ask the Coal Board to suspend the recruitment of Italians. The news 
of this change of front appeared in the papers on the day of the late King’s 
funeral. So much for the spirit of co-operation in the mining industry. 
The scapegoat chosen by the miners’ leaders to vindicate their decision 
was a Conservative M.P., Mr. Victor Raikes, who was alleged to have 
said in a speech that British miners were anxious to exclude Italians, 
because the latter had “‘ a certain sex appeal towards miners’ wives and 
daughters.” If this alleged remark were in fact the reason for the new 
attitude of the N.U.M. Executive, we could at once retort that our country 
would have succumbed long ago, if Conservatives in industry were as 
hypersensitive to the remarks of Socialist back-benchers as the miners 
are said to be to Mr. Raikes’s remark (which he has anyway withdrawn). 
Good taste and punctilious fairness towards their opponents, and towards 
sections of the community with which they imagine themselves to be in 
conflict, have never been conspicuous attributes of the Sogialist rank and 
file—or, for that matter, of many Socialist leaders. 


The Real Reason 


UT we are bound to ask : was Mr. Raikes’s lapse the real reason for 

this decision ? Would the miners of this country listen so attentively 
to the stray remarks of individual Conservative politicians, if they were 
denied the assistance of mischief-makers whose one aim in life is to 
inflame class feeling by every possible means ? It may be that the whole 
Conservative Party is to a microscopic extent responsible for what any 
single member of it may say. It may be that miners are especially prone 
to take offence because of their harsh experiences in the past. It may be, 
too, that the cost of training Italians for the pits is considerable, and that 
this fact has affected the judgment of some open-minded people in the 
industry. 

But when all due. allowance has been made for these points, we are 
left with the invincible suspicion that the N.U.M. Executive is serving 
the turn, consciously or unconsciously, of forces which are out to destroy 
not, only our Conservative Government, but the whole free economy of 
our country and of the Western World. 


What is Meant by an “‘ Elizabethan Age ”’ ? 


EADER-WRITERS, politicians, broadcasters and all who suffer 
from the sententious urge, have of late been makjng somewhat 
monotonous use of the “Elizabethan Age” motif. Obviously the 
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historical precedent of a Queen Elizabeth regnant is both interesting and 
auspicious. Obviously, too, there is every reason to desire, and some 
reason to hope, that we may be on the threshold of another great age of 
human endeavour. Under Elizabeth I explorers were striving to reach 
the far corners of the Earth: under Elizabeth II they may strive to pene- 
trate the vaster mysteries of Space. And there are other possible points 
of similarity which can be contemplated without displeasure. 

But it seems to us that too little thought has been given to the 
unpleasant aspects of the first Elizabethan Age, one at least of which 
is painfully relevant to the age in which we are living. The first Eliza- 
bethan Age was not all sonnets and madrigals; it was also an age in 
which England was threatened by a foreign foe and narrowly escaped 
enslavement. Then as now our enemy was seeking to impose a universal 
empire and a universal orthodoxy; then as now he had his representatives 
within our gates. The only difference is that the threat to-day is much 
more formidable, both from without and from within, than that which 
our ancestors successfully resisted four hundred years ago. 


A Time of Danger 


E are not in the least pessimistic, but it is essential to face the facts. 

The world is disunited; even this country is disunited. We must 
not delude ourselves with the comforting myth that, in spite of superficial 
change, all is fundamentally the same as ever. The opposite is true. 
On the surface drums beat, trumpets blow and the ceremonial of our 
ancient State is solemnly maintained: but underneath it all seismic 
forces are at work. Every day unobtrusive fanatics are busy weakening 
the foundations of our national morale. They do not as a rule proclaim 
their faith in the market-place; they do not march in processions or carry 
banners through crowded streets. They preach their doctrine to small 
groups or to individuals, and so their influence spreads—in the words 
of a well-known hymn—“ soul by soul, and silently.” And the effect 
of that influence is the perdition of souls, which includes the elimination 
of all patriotic feeling, except that which is cunningly perverted and 
exploited for the purposes of class warfare. 


We must Guard the Foundations 


E must therefore guard our foundations. This does not, of course, 
mean that we should neglect the traditional formalities: they are 
vital in their way, and it is right (as well as enjoyable) to observe them. 
But we must not make the mistake of observing formalities while the 
foundations of our Christian commonwealth are left unguarded. 
Together with our Queen, we must defend our Faith against the machin- 
ations of the ungodly. If we fail, as Mr. Churchill has said, the darkest 
of all dark ages will ensue. If we succeed, the reign of Elizabeth the 
Second may indeed be the prelude to a golden age for all mankind. 
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A FOURTH BRITISH 
EMPIRE ? 


By THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD LAW, M.P. 


I 
T was my great good fortune to be 
one of the delegation which the 
House of Commons sent out, a 


month or two ago, to the Parliaments 


of Australia and New Zealand. I can 
never forget the kindness that was 
shown to us, or the wonder and 
fascination of the new lands—new at 
least to me—that we visited. But I 
incline to think that the greatest 
advantage to be derived from travel 
abroad is to be found not in the dis- 
covery of new lands, but rather in the 
rediscovery of the old land that one 
has left behind on the far side of the 
world. To look back across thirteen 
- thousand miles, and a myriad new 
impressions, at the problems of our 
own troubled island is to see them— 
and ourselves—in a new perspective. 
I wish that I could say that our diffi- 
culties here at home dwindled in size 
as they receded in space. They do not. 
They seem sharper and more stark 
because you are looking at them with 
an eye that is no longer dulled and 
clouded by habit. 

To anyone who knows them the 
most striking thing about the people 
of the southern Dominions is the depth, 
one could almost say the passion, of 
their feeling for the mother-country, 
and of their pride in the tradition of the 
British Empire (they do not find it 
very easy or natural yet to speak of the 
Commonwealth). By no means is 
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this a conventional loyalty, and its 
fires are bright and warming. But 
with loyalty there are mingled, I 
think, some other emotions of which 
the effect is not so consoling. Of 
course there is deep sympathy with us 
in troubles which are not of our 
making, but there is clearly a suspicion, 
too, that we might have avoided some 
of our difficulties if we had shown 
more forethought or more vigour. 
There is regret for the passing of so 
much glory, and a kind bewilderment, 
because we seem to take its passing 
with so much philosophy, almost as 
though we were unaware of it. There 
is admiration for our fortitude, but 
impatience with our endurance, as 
though we suffered too much too 
gladly. The picture that we see of 
ourselves from across the world is 
made up of light and shade, of courage 
and indolence, of self-sacrifice and 
fatuousness. 

I do not mean that our hosts would 
ever have said openly what I have just 
written, or that they sought to convey 
any such impressions as I have given. 
But it was implicit in nearly everything 
that they did say. And nothing was 
more revealing of their judgment of 
our situation than the view, which is 
almost universally held in Australia 
and New Zealand, that Britain can 
hardly survive unless she divests her- 
self of ten or fifteen or twenty millions 
of her population. They do not see a 
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future for us as a great power. They 
see us as a little, tidy, happy people, 
living frugally but contentedly on our 
European island, no longer a fortress 
but a small-holding generous enough 
to give us a bare living, but not so 
rich as to arouse the covetousness of 
more powerful neighbours. 

That is how they see us, but it is not 
how they would like to see us. They 
would like to see us once again as the 
head of a powerful Empire. And that 
is how they think they ought to see us, 
and how they could see us—if only we 
had the boldness of imagination to see 
ourselves in the same way. They 
believe quite sincerely that, if we had the 
will, we could build a new British 
Empire on the ruins of the old, just as, 
a hundred and seventy years ago, we 
did in fact build a new British Empire 
out of the ruins of an old one. They 
believe that we could create, for a 
start, a closer and more formal associa- 
tion between ourselves and the southern 
Dominions which would ring the world 
like a bond of steel, binding it together 
when it is almost at the point of dis- 
solution. 


II 


Such an idea is not entirely fanciful. 
If it seems strange and unreal, it is 
because we are so much at the mercy of 
Statistics that we have lost the sense of 
the possible. Fifty millions of people 
here, ten millions there—what is that, 
we ask ourselves, against the hundreds 
of millions of America, of Russia, of 
Asia? But it is not on this kind of 
calculation that history is made. It is 
made of ideas, not of numbers. And 
the moral effect of a revitalized British 
Empire, growing round the core of 
even three countries, would be incal- 
culably great, because it would be the 
assertion, for the first time in our day, 
of the principle of order in world 
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affairs. During all our lives we have 
been watching, mesmerised, while cen- 
trifugal forces tear- our world apart, 
forgetting that order is still the most 
satisfactory alternative to chaos, and 
that a good way of avoiding chaos is 
simply to maintain order. 

It is not only figures that enslave us. 
We live out our lives at the mercy of 
phrases. Poverty, we say, is the breeding- 
ground of Communism, and we repeat 
this so often that we come to accept it as 
an article of faith, which it is blas- 
phemy to question. But when you 
examine the societies in which Com- 
munism takes root you find much 
evidence to suggest that it is not 
poverty that breeds Communism, but 
disorder. Communism is the force 
that it is to-day, just because it asserts 
the principle of order, a new order and 
an evil one, in a world which is dis- 
integrating into anarchy. Point Four 
Plans are not really the answer to 
Communism, because they do nothing 
to create order: they are more likely 
to create appetites which cannot be 
satisfied and they may increase dis- 
order by imposing an economic strain 


which becomes intolerable to the donor , 


countries. When Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
and his friends recommend that we 
abandon rearmament in favour of 
Point Four planning, their advice is 
doubly wrong. For they would put 
upon us all the economic burden of 
rearmament without affording us its 
compensating advantage—the con- 
tribution which armed and disciplined 
forces can make to the restoration of 
order in a collapsing world. 


Ill 


Rearmament is an instrument for the 
maintenance of order, but it is not, of 
course, of itself an alternative to Com- 
munism. The British Empire, if it 
still existed or if it could be made to 
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exist again, could provide the alterna- 
tive. But we tell ourselves that we 
cannot put the clock back: We tell 
ourselves that the new nationalism 
which is arising all over the Middle 
East, all over Asia, is something that 
cannot be: resisted. Once again we are 
bound hand and foot to a phrase. 
How do we know that this new 
nationalism cannot be resisted, when 
we have never sought to resist it? 
All that we can be sure of is that for 
as long as we roam about the world, 
wringing our hands and loudly bewail- 
ing our impotence in the face of move- 
merts which are too strong for us, for 
just so long will we be kicked around, 
and for just so long will Communism 
make headway. For this new nation- 
alism which “ cannot be resisted,”’ and 
which we are always hearing about, is 
just one of the instruments which 
Communism uses to break up the old 
order: it is by no means certain that 
it is an irresistible force. And even if 
it were, there might still be something 
to be said for the policy of opposing to 
it an immovable object. 
We are told that we cannot restore 
the authority of the British Empire 
without American support. I believe 
‘that is true. I know also that we lack 
that support. Indeed the hostility of 
nearly every section of American 
opinion to the idea of the British 
Empire is as strong as ever it was: 
it has.not been weakened at all by the 
new and, it may be hoped, lasting 
friendship which has grown up in the 
past ten years between the British and 
the American peoples. If it is true, as 
Bismarck said, that the most significant 
fact in modern history is that Britons 
aid Americans speak the same lan- 
guage, then the second most significant 
fact, and it is a tragic one, is that 
George III has never for one moment 
lain quiet in his grave: he walks Main 
Street, he haunts Pullman cars and 
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hotel lobbies, as assiduously and dis- 
astrously as ever. 

There can hardly be an irony more 
truly tragic in the whole of human 
history than this: that at the very 
moment when the values which the 
great Republic most cherishes are most 
in jeopardy she cannot bring herself 
to respect that institution without 
whose help she cannot hope to save 
them. On the contrary, she has done 
what she can to undermine it and bring 
it crashing down, not from malice, 
but from goodness of heart and a lack 
of understanding of what the British 
Empire has meant in the world. It is 
as though, in the nineteenth century, 
the people of the United States had 
continuously urged the destruction of 
the Royal Navy and the Pax Britan- 
nica—and without putting anything 
in their place. 

Whether anything can be done to 
counteract this apparently invincible 
attitude of hostility to what is called 
“ colonialism ” I cannot say, but one 
way of tackling the problem would be 
to do what I know to be in the minds 
of many Australians and New Zea- 
landers—to create a new machinery 
for consultation, and even decision, 
between Great Britain and_ the 
Dominions. If this were done under 
the eyes of the American people, and 
if they could see a new and powerful 
British Empire forming itself spon- 
taneously, not under the compulsion 
of a tyrannical mother-country, but at 
the instance of the Dominions them- 
selves, they might at last begin to feel 
that a yoke which free peoples were 
glad and even eager to assume— 
peoples whom they had always tended 
to regard as being in some way akin 
to themselves—was not after all a 
badge of servitude. 


IV 
It is my strong impression that an 
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impulse towards some kind of execu- 
tive council or secretariat for the 
- Empire has come, for some time past, 
from the southern Dominions, and 
that it has been consistently opposed 
by the mother-country, not so much for 
practical reasons as because it might 
involve different treatment for different 
members of the club: Canada, for 
example, might not wish to make use 
of constitutional machinery of which 
New Zealand or Australia were avail- 
‘ing themselves. 

But there would seem to have been 
more force in that argument ten, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
there was a general homogeneity in 
the membership of the Empire, than 
there is to-day, when republics and 
kingdoms coexist peacefully within the 
generous framework of the Common- 
wealth. Indeed there may be some 
danger in it or in its application in the 
new circumstances of to-day, for it 
seems to involve acceptance of the 
proposition not just that the strength 
of the chain is in its weakest link, but 
also that no responsibility should be 
assumed by any which cannot be borne 
by all. It has always been our pride 
that the Commonwealth is an associa- 
tion of peoples, informal and organic 
rather than formalized and mechanical. 
But it is possible to carry a good 
principle to the extreme of absurdity, 
and one can insist on informality to 
such a degree that it becomes itself a 
matter of ritual. At any rate it would 
seem to be a pity to impose a rigid 
uniformity of relationship simply in 
order to permit of an infinite variety 
of association. 

Nor is it necessarily the case that the 
creation of an inner ring within the 


Commonwealth would weaken the 
fabric of the whole. Indeed it might 
strengthen it. For if it could be seen 
that the institution of a secretariat 
for the use, say, of the United Kingdom, 
the Australian and the New Zealand 
Governments, increased the effective- 
ness of those three Governments, 
others might be persuaded not to move 
further away from the centre, but 
rather to move towards it. 


V 


Be that as it may, I have been quite 
unable, since my return home, to rid 
myself of the strongest impression 
that I received during my stay at the 
other side of the world; the impres- 
sion, I mean, that we are faced here 
with clear and inescapable alterna- 
tives. ‘Either we must accept the posi- 
tion of a secondary Power, but a 
secondary Power whose situation is 
gravely and even critically compli- 
cated by primary _ responsibilities 
(notably the necessity to maintain a 
population far in excess of our natural 
resources to support it); or we must 
assume once again the burden and the 
responsibility of a world-wide Empire. 
If these are the choices that are open 
to us—and I know of none other— 
I do not see that it is possible for us 
to hesitate. 

And if we decide on the course of 
Empire, then I do not see how we 
can refuse to travel with the southern 
Dominions. if indeed they are still 
willing to travel with us. There, | 
think, is the foundation of the Fourth 
British Empire. 


RICHARD LAw. 
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A REPLY TO MR. GAITSKELL 


By SIR EDWARD BOYLE, Bart., M.P. 


T= most notable feature of the 
recent Commons debate on the 
economic situation was the con- 
tention of the Opposition that the 
Government’s proposed economies in 
expenditure were “irrelevant” to the 
balance of payments difficulties of 
Great Britain and the sterling area. In 
this article I do not propose to. argue 
the merits of the particular economies 
which have been decided upon. I wish 
only to reply to the general charge of 
irrelevance on which Opposition Mem- 
bers divided the House. 

In the course of his statement on 
Government policy, Mr. Butler stated 
what may, be termed the orthodox 
point of view: 


It . . . is urged by some economists 
of various schools that there is little con- 
nection between Government expendi- 
ture, for example on Social Services, 
and the balance of payments. This is a 
complete misunderstanding of the true 
position. Every pound spent by the 
Government means either a direct call 
on manpower and materials, or a trans- 
fer of income to someone else who is 
thus enabled to make such a direct call. 
Our fundamental task is to increase the 
resources available for export, and this 
cannot be done unless we are willing to 
release them from the other calls made 
upon them. Besides, constantly in- 
creasing taxation has required the 
maintenance of absolute levels of tax so 
high as seriously to check incentives to 
work and to enterprise. 


There is, of course, nothing novel 
about this statement. Sir Stafford 
Cripps used very much the same lan- 
guage when he announced certain 
economies in Government expenditure 
shortly after the devaluation of the 
pound. Speaking in the House of 
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Commons on October 26, 
Stafford stated: 


1949, Sir 


We have to do our best to prevent 
goods from being kept out of the export 
market by the pressure of home demand; 
and we must keep down that demand 
whether in respect of personal consump- 
tion, capital goods or Government ex- 
penditure. 


Indeed, one might fairly criticize Mr. 
Butler’s statement on the grounds that 
it did not go quite far enough. For 
example, the level of Government ex- 
penditure can adversely affect the 
balance of payments, not only by handi- 
capping exports, but also by encouraging 
too high a level of inessential imports. 
Again, a planned reduction of imports 
as a means towards rectifying an ad- 
verse balance of payments will only 
exert its full effect if Government ex- 
penditure is simultaneously reduced; 
otherwise, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
has explained in his recent Annual 
Statement as Chairman of Lloyds Bank: 


The money that would have been 
spent upon imports will still be spent, 
and in the process we shall either con- 
sume at home goods that ought to have 
been exported, or divert labour and 
materials away from the export indus- 
tries to the service of the home 
consumer. 


The case for the Opposition was . 
opened by Mr. Gaitskell, who quoted 
Mr. Butler’s words on the connection 
between Government expenditure and 
the balance of payments, and attempted 
to refute them as follows: 


I say that in that statement [the 
Chancellor] was putting forward a half 
truth. -It is, of course, true .. . if we 
assume that the cuts in the Social Ser- 


vices are to be followed by an exactly 
corresponding reduction in demand, 
that there is to be no change in the stocks 
of consumer goods, that the workers are 
to be transferred into the export trades, 
then there is this tenuous connection. 


This was not a very helpful beginning. 
Neither Mr. Butler nor anyone else 
supposes that, say, the Is. prescription 
charge will be followed by a reduction 
in demand which exactly corresponds 
to the saving to the Exchequer. Still 
less does anyone suppose that economies 
in Government expenditure amounting 
to £20 million will improve our balance 
of payments by exactly that amount. 
But because there’is not this mathe- 
matically exact correspondence, it does 
not follow in the least that the level of 
Government expenditure exerts no in- 
fluence at all on the balance of pay- 
ments. 
Mr. Gaitskell then went on: 


But really in present circumstances in 
particular we cannot assume that any 
labour and resources displaced in this 
way are to be absorbed elsewhere. . 

Let me take the general question first. 
Are we in this country still consuming 
too much? ... . Let us look at the facts 
of the situatign. I refer [the Chancellor] 
to the Bulletin of Industry for January, 
where we are told that consumption in 
the autumn of 1950. fell to the extent of 
about 3 per cent. below the level at the 
same period of the previous year, and 
that for the year as a whole it had not 
been any higher than in 1950. Indeed, 
there are plenty of Members whose con- 
stituents are able to inform them of the 
state of under-employment and short- 
time in consumer goods industries. . . 
That being so, one must ask oneself: is 
it really desirable to contract this de- 
mand any further? 

If . . . [these trades] were seen to be 
sucking back resources into the home 
market which ought to be for export, it 
would be a different matter, but that is 
not happening now. If we talk of ex- 
ports, what the Chancellor said was that 
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in this field—the field of consumer goods 
‘ —the prospects for higher exports were 
now very bad. 
Now in the first place, assuming that 
the proposed reductions in Government 
expenditure lead to some contraction 
in the demand for consumer goods, I 
simply cannot understand what Mr. 
Gaitskell means when he says that “* we 
cannot assume that any labour and re- 
sources displaced in this way are to be 
absorbed elsewhere.” During the year 
1951, the textile and clothing industries 


- lost 78,000 workers, while the metal, 


engineering and vehicle industries gained 
about 118,000. Surely it is perfectly 
reasonable that this process should be 
encouraged to continue at a time when 
we are undertaking a vast rearmament 
programme, and when the demand for 
the exportéd products of these heavy 
industries shows no sign of falling off. 
It is quite true that one of the limiting 
factors is the shortage of raw materials; 
but this difficulty should-be eased to a 
considerable extent by the increased 
supplies of steel from the United States, 
and by the 300 million dollars of econ- 
omic aid which, as Mr. Butler said, “ is 
linked with our imports of dollar ma- 
terials for defence.” Incidentally, many 
Socialist speakers are greatly exagger- 
ating the volume of unemployment 
which exists at the present moment. 
The level of unemployment in January 
of this year was only 0-2 per cent. 
higher than in the January of the pre- 
ceding year, and less than one-third of 
those who were registered as unem- 
ployed on January 14 had been out of 
work for more than eight weeks. 

The crux of Mr. Gaitskell’s argu- 
ment, however, is to. be found in the 
following paragraph. Mr. Gaitskell 
holds the view that, to-day, the level of 
our exports is in no way affected by the 
pressure of home demand, and that to 
contract this demand any further would 
be likely to cause increased unemploy- 
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A REPLY TO MR. GAITSKELL 


ment, without securing any compen- 
sating advantage to our balance of 
payments. It seems to me that there are 
two answers to this. First, no one 
would dispute that the full effect of Mr. 
Butler’s cuts has not yet been felt. But 
in the long run they will certainly lead 
to an increase in the consumption of 
goods produced at home, unless the 
Government takes effective measures 
in order to damp down demand. 
Personally, I very much doubt the 
truth of Mr. Gaitskell’s assertion that 
the level of exports, even. to-day, is in 
no way affected by the pressure of 
home demand. The Bulletin for Industry, 
from which Mr. Gaitskell . quoted, 
asserted that this was not true, so far 
as engineering exports were concerned. 
But let us consider the situation which 
will arise when the import cuts have had 
time to make their full impact on the 
life of the ordinary citizen. The pres- 
sure of demand on goods produced 
at home will be correspondingly in- 
creased; and our export trade must be 
affected adversely, unless deliberate 
steps are taken to reduce the volume of 
consumer spending. 

Secondly, a large cut in imports 
always tends to cause higher prices. But 
if Mr. Gaitskell is right about our 
present difficulties over exports of con- 
sumer goods, it simply cannot be 
sensible to take no steps to arrest this 
tendency, which will make it ‘even 
harder to sell our goods abroad. Here, 
again, the case for some degree of 
deliberate disinflation at home seems 
unanswerable. Altogether, Mr. Gaits- 
kell seems to have fallen into the error 
of concentrating too exclusively on the 
immediate present, instead of trying to 
anticipate the most likely developments 
in the immediate future. 

Let me deal briefly with one further 
point before I lez:ve the question of the 
relation between Government expendi- 
ture and the volume of our exports. I 


really cannot take seriously Mr. Gait- 
skell’s suggestion that, if there have to 
be economies in consumption, it would 
have been better to impose a statutory 
limitation on dividends. This is just 
frivolous nonsense. The economies on 
the Health Service alone are calculated 
to save rather more than £20 million 
in a full year. On the other hand, the 
total increase in dividends for the years 
1947-1950 amounted altogether to some 
£3 million. It is absurd to suggest that 
the two figures are in any way com- 
parable. Mr. Gaitskell would no doubt 
wish to reply that the value of dividend 
limitation would be its likely effect on 
wage claims. Personally, I have never 
believed that dividend limitation would 
have any such effect, and in any case the 
other arguments against it are, in my 
view, overwhelming. 

Now what of the effect of the level 
of Government expenditure on the 
volume of inessential imports? In his 
analysis of the present situation Mr. 
Gaitskell laid great emphasis on the 
adverse terms of trade. Indeed, he went 
so far as to say that to the extent of 
£150-£200 million the adverse balance 
of payments was due to the fact that 
the terms of trade, for the year 1951 as 
a whole, were so much worse than we 
expected. I should be quite ready, for 
the sake of argument, to concede this 
figure: but Mr. Gaitskell’s analysis 
would have been more convincing if he 
had said a word about the volume of 
our imports as well as their price. He 
did not mention at all in his speech that 
during the first nine months of 1951 
imports increased in volume by between 
14 and 15 per cent., as compared with 
the previous year. Even granted that 
the level of our imports was abnormally 
low in 1950, this percentage rise in 1951 
cannot entirely be accounted for by the 


-fact that we were—all too belatedly— 
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replenishing our stocks. No one who 
has studied the monthly Trade and 
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Navigation Returns will believe this for 
a moment. 

Indeed, no one would dispute that 
very considerable reductions in in- 
essential imports must be made. What 
is now disputed is the best method of 
achieving these reductions. There are 
a large number of Socialists who would 
prefer to make an even greater use of 
Selective physical controls, such as 
direct cuts in imports, rather than 
general financial and monetary controls, 
on the ground that physical controls do 
exactly what one wants and no more. 

For my own part, I fully agree with 
the view of Professor Lionel Robbins, 
that “direct planning of the external 
balance is a policy with very severe 
limitations.”” For one thing, as Pro- 
fessor Robbins so rightly points out, 
physical controls always tend to be 
behind the gun; you only realize the 
need for a particular import cut when 
too much money has already been 
spent on that particular commodity. 
Secondly, there is the all-important 
point that general monetary controls do 
not directly interfere with freedom of 
choice in the same way as physical con- 
trols. As Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
says: ‘* When the curb on. spending 
comes from the fact that each of us, 
individually, is forced to economize, the 
decisions are taken by the person who 
in each case is most closely affected and 
has most knowledge of the relevant 
facts, including his own circumstances 
and preferences.” 

I do not deny for a moment that, in 
the conditions of crisis prevailing at the 
present moment, a large volume of 
direct import controls are necessary. 
But these controls are not likely to 
succeed in their object unless budgetary 
policy and monetary policy are both 
working in the same direction. What is 


more, if these direct controls are carried 
beyond a certain point, they will act as 
a disincentive to greater production. 

At the conclusion of his speech Mr. 
Gaitskell remarked that the Socialists, 
unlike the present Government, had 
won their way to power through honesty 
of purpose. If this is so, the present 
Government can hardly be blamed for 
believing that when the Socialists put 
the National Health Amendment Act 
of 1949 on the Statute Book, which 
enabled a charge to be made for pre- 
scriptions, they honestly approved the 
provisions of their own legislation. Nor 
can the present Government be blamed 
for wishing to make use of that legisla- 
tion in order to meet a crisis even more 
serious than that of two years ago. 

In any case, these attacks on the 
Election campaign of the Conservatives 
are quite unwarranted. We have no 
cause to be ashamed of these words 
from the first page of our last Election 
Manifesto: 


There must be no illusions about our 
difficulties and dangers. It is better to 
face them squarely as we did in 1940. The 
Conservative Party, who since [1945] 
have had no responsibility for the events 
which have led us to where we are 
now, offers no bribes to the electors. We 
will do our best to serve them and to 
make things better all round, but we 
do not blind ourselves to the difficulties 
that have to be overcome, or the time 
that will be required to bring us back to 
our rightful position in the world, and 
to revive the vigour of our national life 
and impulse. 


It is in this spirit that the Govern- 
ment’s economic programme has been 


planned, and it is in the same spirit that , 


it will be resolutely carried through. 


EDWARD BOYLE. 


BRITISH CROWN AND 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT 


By DENYS SMITH 


T was noon and a subdued air per- 
vaded the ornate Senate Chamber as 
membeis drifted in. The quietness 


| 


increased when all rose for the Chap- 
lain’s prayer. “‘ We come this noontide 
conscious that Freedom’s flags around 
the earth are weeping to-day at the 
passing of a knightly king, who was an 


emblem of the free world.” There was 
the usual flurry of preliminary business 
and then the majority leader, Senator 
McFarland, was on his feet. The 
thoughts of those who listened to his 
tribute—‘ brave man and _ gallant 
gentleman—shining example—won the 
affection and admiration of millions of 
people in the United States ’—un- 
doubtedly strayed back to the hot Sum- 
mer just before the war when the King 
had visited that very building and 
shaken hands with many members still 
there. They recalled, perhaps, that the 
King was the first ruling British mon- 
arch ever to set foot on American soil; 
and that he had visited their country 
on the eve of a great Anglo-American 
Crusade. Such thoughts seemed to 
be present in the mind of Senator 
Bridges when he rose to speak for the 
Republican Party. He hesitated a little 
over his figures when he referred to the 
King as the head of a nation ” which for 
the past 140 years has manifested great 
friendship for the United States.” The 
mental arithmetic was not quite correct, 
since the last war in which British and 
American troops were on different sides 
ended in 1814. Then a formal resolu- 
tion of sympathy was introduced by 
Senator Connally. There was regular 
business to transact till the Presiding 
Officer declared with a bang of his gavel: 
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—‘‘ The Senate as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the late King 
George VI will now recess.” 

Much the same scene was enacted in 
the House of Representatives. The 
Chaplain prayed for members of the 
Royal family and “‘ all the citizens of the 
British Empire as they mourn.” The 
House had just lost one of its own mem- 
bers. After several speeches on his life 
and work the Democratic Whip, Mr. 
Priest, rose to perform another sad 
duty. He proposed that “as a formal 
mark of respect to the memory of His 
Majesty King George VI the House do 
now adjourn.” The American Revolu- 
tion seemed a long way off that day. 

At about the same time, at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, the eight 
diplomatic representatives of the Com- 
monwealth realms were calling in a 
body on the Secretary of State to notify 
the American Government officially of 
the King’s death. It was an impressive 
reminder that the Crown is the common, 
yet a separate, constitutional part of 
every Commonwealth Government. Mr. 
Acheson officially informed the Presi- 
dent, though of course he had heard the 
news many hours before. The Presi- 
dent then issued a public statement of 
sympathy. The strict formality of its 
timing was in contrast to the humanity 
of its content. The President had met 
the King, and only last November had 
been host to the new Queen, whose 
success while in Washington he had 
watched with fatherly affection. He had 
been touched by her friendship with his 
daughter Margaret. He tried to express 
something of what he felt by mentioning 
that “‘ the daughters of the King of Eng- 
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land and the President of the United 
States could exchange visits on a basis 
of friendship.” 

The King’s death, as this bare recital 
of events must show, was more than a 
tragic but remote event to the United 
States. The passing of no other Head 
of State would have been marked by 
Congress in such a manner. That sense 
of family feeling, of “ belonging,” 
which is the most striking quality in the 
relationship of the Crown to all peoples 
of the Commonwealth, was present in 
some measure also in the United States, 
as it was felt by the President himself. It 
was shown outside the official circle in 
many homely little ways; the worship- 
pers who went instinctively to Washing- 
ton Cathedral on the day of the King’s 
death, for there were the two altar 
candlesticks which he had presented; 
the Churches of all denominations 
which held services to coincide with the 
time of the funeral; the two small 
children who had seen the Queen and 
went to the Embassy to scratch their 
names in childish hand in the “ Book of 
Condolence ”’; the business firms which 
lowered their flags to half-mast; the 
men who wore black ties, and the 
women who cancelled dinner parties and 
other social functions. The news- 
papers forgot the political campaign 
which is now well under way. The 
death of the King and the accession of 
the new Queen took precedence over all 
domestic and other foreign news. There 
has been much talk in past months of 
Anglo-American disunity, but it is 
sound more than substance. The deep 
and abiding esteem which Americans 
have for Britain came to the surface 
when they learned of the King’s death. 
Americans do not hold with the idea of 
royalty, yet there were some, as they 
thought of the turmoil and contention 
of the coming months in America, who 
could not but envy the dignity and unity 
and continuity of the British system, in 


which, as Mr. Churchill has said, the 
elements of “ pomp and power” are 
kept apart. The contrast of the two 
systems will be marked again when the 
coronation of the new Queen and. the 
inauguration of the new President take 
place within a few months of each other. 


It is too early yet to predict who the 
new President will be, or even to hazard 
a guess who the rival Presidential candi- 
dates will be. President Truman has 
not yet—as I write this article— 
declared his intentions. He is under 
great pressure from the Democratic 
Party leaders to run again, and he may 
yield to it in the end. If he does, then 
all other possible Democratic candidates 
can be forgotten. If he does not, the 
candidate to whom he gives his support 
will have so great an advantage over all 
rivals that his nomination by the Demo- 


cratic National Convention at Chicago . 


in July will be almost certain. Whether 
such a candidate could defeat the Re- 
publican candidate is another matter. 
Back in 1908 President Theodore 
Roosevelt decided not to run again, and 
brought about the nomination of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. The substitute 
benefited in this case from the assets of 
the principal: but there is a risk that 
anybody who owes his nomination to 
President Truman will take over the 
President’s liabilities. He might be 
associated with the numerous scandals 
which have been disclosed in various 
parts of the Government. The Presi- 
dent appears to be aware of this danger. 
Different men at different times have 
seemed to be the President’s choice, but 
they have had one thing in common; 
they would be difficult to accuse of 
having had any part in corrupt prac- 
tices. A few months ago it was the 
Chief Justice, Mr. Vinson, whom the 
President seemed to favour. Now it is 
Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, 
who has cleaned up his State govern- 
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ment, checked gambling and seen that 
public money went into public projects 
and not into the pockets of Party 
hangers-on. If. the issue of clean 
Government remains as strongly to the 
fore as it is now Mr. Stevenson would 
be a strong Democratic candidate. He 
has had local experience which he could 
apply on a national scale. 

Another strong anti-corruption can- 
didate would be Senator Kefauver of 
Tennessee, whose investigation of the 
link between organized crime and orga- 
nized politics first brought the “ clean 
government ”’ issue to national atten- 
tion. But Senator Kefauver is a Party 
rebel who would not be likely to receive 
President Truman’s endorsement. He 
declared, when he announced his candi- 
dacy, that he was “ in to the finish.”” He 
has no intention of withdrawing should 
the President choose to run again, but 
will continue to challenge him at the 
Party Convention. 

The Republicans are now in a happier 
position than the Democrats. They at 
least know that General Eisenhower is 
ready to accept the nomination if it is 
offered him. There is no longer an un- 
known quantity in Republican calcula- 
tions, similar to the Demoerats’ uncer- 
tainty over President Truman’s inten- 
tions. During the next few months 
there can be a straightforward contest 
between the supporters of Eisenhower, 
Taft, Warren, Stassen—and several 
others, including General MacArthur. 


General Eisenhower’s strength does ’ 


not lie in the support he gets from the 
professional politicians, but in his 
appeal to the rank-and-file voters, 
above all those who do not consider 
themselves as belonging to either major 
Party. . America’s political Gaul is 
divided into three roughly equal parts. 
The largest section of voters consider 
themselves Democrats, the next largest, 
Republicans: but the third group, who 
consider themselves independent, are 
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almost as numerous as the Republicans. 
If the Gallup Poll is to be trusted, some 
28 per cent. belong to the independent 
group. Since the hard Democratic core 
is larger than the hard Republican core, 
winning the November Election against 
either Truman or his heir will be far 
from a walk-over for any Republican 
candidate. The Republicans, in fact, 
cannot win unless.they can appeal to 
the independent vote, or unless there is 
a Violent split in the Democratic Party. 
General Eisenhower is the candidate 
who would have most support among 
the independent voters, as well as 
among the discontented Democrats. 
There are many’ outside the regular 
Party ranks who believe that 20 years 
is far too long for any Party to be in 
power, or for any Party to be in opposi- 
tion. It makes the one lax and the other 
irresponsible. If a Republican could be 
brought into power without too violent 
a break, particularly in foreign policy, 
they would vote Republican. 

The momentum of the Eisenhower 
boom is due to the feeling that Senator 
Taft’s foreign policy might undermine 
the progress being made in strengthen- 
ing-and uniting the free world so that it 
can check the rise of Communism from 
within or the attack of Communism 
from without. Senator Taft himself has 
been seeking in many ways to re- 
assure people on this score, but he still 
blunders on occasions into positions 
which delight the isolationist wing of 
the Party, and alarm the international 
wing all over again. General Eisen- 
hower’s weakness is his remoteness. His 
chief rivals—Senator Taft, Governor 
Warren and Harold Stassen—drive 
home the point that the Republican 
Party should not nominate anybody 
whose opinions on major issues are not 
clearly established. It may be thought 
that what a candidate says after he has 
decided to seek office is less of an indi- 
cation of what he stands for than his 
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actions before he became a candidate: 
but the complaint that General EFisen- 
hower’s views are a closed book makes a 
good talking-point. Eisenhower’s sup- 
porters are worried at Taft’s influence 
with the professional Republican politi- 
cians. Taft’s supporters are worried at 
Eisenhower’s growing popular strength. 
If, for these different reasons, the Taft 
and Eisenhower delegates at the Repub- 
lican National Convention are about 
equal, so that neither can defeat the 
other, then Governor Warren is the 
most likely compromise candidate. His 
foreign policy views are nearer to those 
of General Eisenhower than to those of 
Senator Taft, and he has shown, in 
California, his ability to win the inde- 
pendent vote. 

During the next four months a series 
of party “‘ primaries” will be held in 
sixteen States. In these States delegates 
to the National Party Conventions are 
not picked through local Party machi- 
nery, but by the direct vote of Party 
members. They register their prefer- 


ence either for Presidential candidates 
or for delegates who have announced in 
advance which candidate they support. 
There have been several instances in 
which a State primary has had a 
nation-wide effect. In 1944 Wendell 
Willkie, who had won the Republican 
nomination in 1940, entered the Wiscon- 
sin primary. He won no delegates, and 
was given only a very small popular 
vote. Heat once cancelled his speaking 
engagements in other States and with- 
drew from the campaign. 

A primary result is a little like a 
stock-market quotation; it both regi- 
sters a fact and affects it. ‘Primaries 
reveal, rather than start, trends: but 
the very fact of revelation often has its 
influence on the waverers if the candi- 
date does badly, and encourages his 
supporters to more strenuous efforts if 
he does well. After a number of pri- 
mary results are known, there will be 
more solid grounds on which to base 
one’s predictions about the American 
Election. Denys SMITH. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
SINCE 1939 


By E. MARTIN: BROWNE, C.B.E. 


CENTURY ago the majority 
Az religious people regarded the 
theatre as a haunt of the devil. 
To-day, religion is not infrequently the 
subject of its plays. To the irreligious 
part of its audience this is distasteful, 
and their rebellion is often voiced in 
uncomprehending or fallacious criti- 
cism. But there appears to be a large 
enough public willing to pay for re- 
ligious plays occasionally, if they are 
good enough as plays; and in fact their 
influence in the theatre has been out of 
proportion to their number. 


The church itself has been invaded 
by the drama. Since the present Bishop 
of Chichester, as Dean of Canterbury, 
brought about in 1928 the creation of a 
play for performance in the Mother 
Church of England that invasion has 
gone steadily on. But it was the war 
which loosened the bonds of custom 
sufficiently to make most church people 
regard a play in church as a part of the 
programme of worship. 

By 1939 one or two religious plays 
had made theatrical successes—but only 
one or two. The most influential was 
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T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, 
and the runner-up The Zeal of Thy 
House by Dorothy Sayers. Two or 
three dioceses had followed the Bishop 
of Chichester’s lead by appointing 
Directors of Religious Drama: many 
hundreds of parishes had become accus- 
tomed to the Nativity Play as a part of 
Christmas. But still one could hardly 
say that religious drama had won 
general acceptance even in the Church 
of England: and the Free Churches 
were certainly hesitant about it. 

The outbreak of war put a stop to 
most of the amateur activity and 
seemed bound to destroy the growing 
plant. But the effect, as it turned out, 
was to nourish it. Little bands of pro- 
fessional actors, who felt that they 
could best serve by practising their art, 
took to the road; and some of them, 
led by the Pilgrim Players, composed 
their repertory of religious plays so that 
their work should bring a double com- 
fort—spiritual and recreational—to the 
isolated folk, civilian as well as soldiers, 
whom they mostly catered for. In the 
almost complete dearth of other enter- 
tainment, they had a readier hearing, 
perhaps, than would have been granted 
them at another time: but the response 
was eager and lasting. The pressure of 
war broke down the inhibitions against 
the use of the church building (which 
was very often the only public building 
not requisitioned), and the way in 
which church and drama can reinforce 
each other was discovered. No remark- 
able new plays emerged, naturally, at 
such a moment: the repertory was 
mainly of the well-tested plays such as 
Obey’s Noah, Bridie’s Tobias and the 
Angel (he did write a double-bill of 
plays to follow this), the medizval 
Mysteries and Gheon’s The Way of the 
Cross. But the new ways of presenta- 
tion, and above all the new audiences 
which were found, offered inspiration for 
new writing and stimulus to local effort. 
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It was the impetus given by the Pil- 
grim Players which started the more 
significant kind of amateur religious 
drama seen in certain places since the 
war. The most remarkable is in 
Sheffield, where Pamela Keily, a mem- 
ber of the Pilgrim Players, went in 1943 
as Religious Drama Adviser to the 
Association of Christian Churches. She 
has succeeded in producing with casts 
of working folk of several denomina- 
tions a series of plays which would 
normally be reckoned far above their 
heads—Murder in the Cathedral, Philip 
Lamb’s Go Down Moses, R. H. Ward’s 
Holy Family among them—and their 
acting has a passionate conviction, 
disciplined to make a powerful en- 
semble. Yet it is quite unpolished: the 
roughness, uncouthness and awkward- 
ness native to the actor has not been 
removed, and the effect is the more 
religious—these ordinary folk have been 
enabled to express the passion in their 
hearts. This type of work is spreading, 
under Pamela Keily to Bristol and 
Leeds, under Carina Robins to Hud- 
dersfield, Coventry and elsewhere; and, 
by means of another experiment, in 
Presbyterian Scotland. 

In 1944 the Iona Community of the 
Church of Scotland opened a centre on 
the Glasgow waterfront. Oliver Wilkin- 
son, a professional producer, gave up 
his job to join the centre and devote 
himself mainly to promoting the group- 
writing of Christian plays by young 
people. Some are documentaries of 
Glasgow life (and Glasgow does not 
always like what they say!). Some are 
Biblical plays like The Journey, which 
shows St. Paul as he appears to a young 
group of to-day. 

These are examples of the most 
original work in amateur religious 
drama: but the great bulk of it is still of 
the more conventional kind. The ad- 
vance of the last fifteen years has been 
in a general raising of the standard. 
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Plays are better written, have a sounder 
theology and a better theatrical tech- 
nique: producers have some knowledge 
of their craft. There is some sense that 


the sloppy and the sentimental, in either, 


play or production, are unworthy of 
their subject and do more harm than 
good. Plenty of such education yet 
remains to be done, and often to be 
done again: but a start has been made. 

This is mainly due to the Religious 
Drama Society, which, founded in 1929, 
has struggled unceasingly for these 
ideals ever since. Being an _ inter- 
denominational body, it was nobody’s 
baby and cost a few enthusiasts dear for 
many years. But it gained both fame 
and experience as manager for the 
Pilgrim Players: and at the end of the 
war S.P.C.K., though itself an Anglican 
society, was large-minded enough to 
accept the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
suggestion that it should support the 
R.D.S. as the best means to the Chris- 
tian use of drama. This enables the 
Society to keep, besides its secretarial 
staff, Carina Robins as Travelling Ad- 
viser, and to run an annual Summer 
School where a hundred or more en- 
thusiasts can live, act, argue and pray 
together to the great improvement of 
their own work and the dissemination 
of ideas and skill throughout the 


country. Differences in outlook be- 
tween denominations are frankly 
debated; and here, as_ elsewhere, 


drama proves to be one of the best 
means of breaking down barriers 
between Christians, since all contribute 
their own characteristic quota to the 
task of creation. The Society has thus 
become the focus for a growing body 
of people deeply interested in religious 
drama, whether as actors or audience. 
It was given responsibility for all the 
religious plays produced in London for 
the Festival of Britain, and itself com- 
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missioned and presented Christopher 
Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners. 

This is the latest of a series of re- 
ligious plays which, since the war, have 
made the newly-forged link between 
religion and the theatre much closer. 
The noteworthy thing about them is 
that they have come right into con- 
temporary life for their subjects and 
characters. Eliot has led the way, quite 
deliberately, in doing this; and the 
success of The Cocktail Party was from 
this point of view an epoch-marking 
event. But already we had seen the 
Americans in Ronald Duncan’s This 
Way to the Tomb, the director and 
workpeople in Anne Ridler’s Shadow 
Factory, the modern Cumbrians in 
Norman Nicholson’s Elijah-story, The 
Old Man of the Mountains, and even the 
well-concealed Christianity of the Fool- 
ish Gentlewoman in Margery Sharp’s 
play of that name. Eliot anatomizing 
the souls of his cocktail-folk, and Fry 
the dreams of his soldiers, were the 
successors, as well as the summation, 
of all-these. 

So religion is well established in the 
theatre again; and the revival of the 
York Mystery Plays brought the Life 
of Christ—set in proper perspective as 
the central point of history—once more 
on to the English stage. What will come 
next? Nothing sensational: and that 
is a good thing. In drama, as in religion, 
the best seed grows secretly. The work 
at Sheffield is the kind of thing to watch. 
If a group of actors could take the spirit, 
the discipline and the freshness of that 
work round the country, fresh inspira- 
tion would spring from it, perhaps in 
many places. How fruitful that could 
be depends, of course, on how strong 
is the faith in which it is nourished. 
Drama can only express religion, it 
cannot create it. 


E. MARTIN BROWNE. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


1902, one of the Episodes is entitled 

“* The Disposal of the Premiership.” 
At this time rumours of Lord Salis- 
bury’s impending retirement were grow- 
ing, and although Leo Maxse treated 
these with a certain scepticism, he took 
advantage of them to give his views on 
the question of the succession. 


[: The National Review of March, 


There is every reason to believe 
that, whenever Lord Salisbury retires, 
his place as Premier is to be taken by 
Mr. Balfour. We have no desire to 
enter upon a delicate discussion as to the 
relative claims and merits of eminent 
public men, but this decision, which is 
regarded as inevitable in places where 
Whips and wirepullers congregate, con- 
tains food for serious reflection. After 
all, this country is not in theory under an 
oligarchy, and public opinion should 
have some weight in the choice of a Pre- 
mier, and there can hardly be a shadow 
of doubt that, if a poll were taken of the 
political supporters of the Government 
throughout the country, there would be 
an overwhelming majority in favour of 
Mr. [Joseph] Chamberlain, whose pres- 
tige is now higher than ever. It is 
meanly suggested that the promotion of 
the Colonial Secretary to the Premier- 
ship would “ hurt the susceptibilities of 
foreign nations” . . . to which we reply 
that, if the appointment of the Premier is 
to be in the hands of foreigners, we had 
better choose Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman [the Liberal leader], who 
would be more popular abroad than Mr. 
Balfour. We maintain, however, that 
the British Premiership is a purely 
British institution . . . and that states- 
man should be chosen who is likely to 
prove the most vigilant custodian of 
British interests. Ifthe question is put in 
this way, we do not see how there can be 
any two opinions as to the best appoint- 
ment, ... 


The rumours were well-founded; and 
so, it may be thought, were Leo Maxse’s 
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observations. Lord Salisbury resigned 
the Premiership on July 11, 1902, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Balfour. In the 
following year Mr. Chamberlain left the 
Government and launched his cam- 
paign for Tariff Reform. Mr. Balfour 
was unable or unwilling to give a clear 
lead to the Conservative Party, which 
consequently, in 1906, sustained one of 
the worst defeats in its history. If, as 
Leo Maxse suggested, Mr. Chamberlain 
had become Prime Minister in 1902, it 
is possible that this disaster might have 
been averted. Certainly Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s leadership would have been more 
positive than Mr. Balfour’s, and this 
would surely have been a benefit to the 
country—quite apart from the merits of 
the Tariff Reform case, which are be- 
coming less and less controversial as the 
fallacies of Free Trade are grudgingly 
admitted by later generations. 

After the Episodes came an article by 
Captain A. T. Mahan, the celebrated 
American naval historian, on “ The Mili- 
tary Rule of Obedience.”’ The following 
passage in this is well worth quoting :— 


The value of tradition to the social body 
is immense. The veneration for prac- 
tices, or for authority, consecrated by 
long acceptance, has a reserve of strength 
which cannot be speedily obtained by 
any novel device. Respect for the old 
customs is planted deep in the hearts, as 
well as in the intelligence, of all inheritors 
of English-speaking polity. From the 
very reason of this profound influence 
over men, traditions need from time to 
time to be brought to the touchstone, by 
reference to principle, in order to know 
whether they are still accordant with the 
ideas in which their origin is found; or 
whether, the ideas themselves being al- 
ready outgrown, the tradition no longer 
represents a living present, but only a 
dead past. Is the duty of military obedi- 
ence in either of these cases? Does the 
tradition, set forth by the rule, still em- 
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body the essential spirit of the principle 
once involved? Is the principle itself 
still alive and applicable as of old? 

The question is far from needless. . . . 
I am inclined to believe that on shore, 
among soldiers, the letter has tended to 
have the upper hand, and with seamen 
the spirit, due probably to the more 
frequent removal of the latter from the 


presence of an immediate superior, throw- 

ing them thus upon their own initiative. 

An element of pride and prejudice 
may be suspected in Captain Mahan’s 
verdict on military obedience. But his 
general remarks about tradition have an 
axiomatic quality, and should commend 
themselves to all who put their faith in 
conservative reform. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From Earl Winterton, 61, Eccleston 
Square, S.W.1. 

February 23rd, 1952. 
DEAR SIR, 

I gladly respond to your suggestion that 
I should give my views on my article of 
fifty years ago in The National Review. Iam 
conceited enough to think it wasn’t a bad 
article for a boy of nineteen to have written. 

If I were re-writing it I should include 
three further points. 

I should call attention to the immense 
“gap, in efficiency and capacity to teach boys 
and hold their respect, between the best 
and the worst of the Eton Masters who had 
Houses in those days. There were men 
like the late Messrs. Walter Durnford, 
Hugh Macnaghten, A. C. Ainger, C. H. K. 
Marten and others whose success as 
Housemasters was magnificent. There 
were others, who by reason of eccentricity 
or weakness of character were unfit to have 
charge of Houses. Their Houses had a 
bad effect on the boys in them and upon 
the school as a whole. I am sure that such 
men would not be permitted in the Eton 
of to-day. 

There were lacune in the teaching at 
Eton fifty years ago. We were rightly 
taught everything there was to be taught 
about Christianity and that part of 
Judaism which it shares with Christianity. 
We were wrongly told nothing about the 
tenets of other religions—Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism. The civiliza- 
tion, literature, philosophy, art and lan- 
guage of Greece and Rome were very 
properly expounded. We were told little 
of their defects, especially their two worst 


—slavery and the prevalence of and toler- 
ance towards an unmentionable vice. Yet 
these defects undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to their eventual decay and over- 
throw by more virile races from the North. 

We were told nothing of the ancient 
civilizations of China, India or Egypt. As 
a small boy I spent a winter in Egypt with 
my parents. I sometimes tried to find out, 
both at my private school and at Eton, if 
Masters knew much about or were inter- 
ested in the wonderful civilization of the 
Nile Valley. The answer in both cases 
seemed to be in the negative. 

All this raises an interesting point. 
Should the young be taught the facts about 
the origins and attributes of Humanity and 
its manifold religions, philosophies, art and 
standards of conduct, so that they may 
choose for themselves what to accept and 
what to reject; or should they be told 
what their teachers think necessary in order 
to support a particular point of view? It 
isn’t a new question; ifis one of the oldest 
of all questions. The Kremlin has given a 
very decisive answer to it; so, at least in 
the opinion of its enemies, has the Vatican. 
The answer of the British Public School 
Authorities is less clear. 

Yet I believe that a full exposition, for 
and against, would strengthen alike the 
claims of Christianity and the debt which 
the West owes to Greece and Rome. 

I am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
WINTERTON. 

N.B.—This letter arrived just too late for 
inclusion in our February number. 

Editor. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR* 


By The Right Hon. C. R. ATTLEE, O.M., C.H., M.P. 


N The Struggle for Europe Mtr. 
[cove Wilmot has made a contri- 

bution of first-class importance to 
the history of the Second World War. 
This alone would entitle the book to 
receive the careful attention of all 
serious students of public affairs. 

But he has done more than this. He 
has posed two major questions of 
strategy, the one political and the other 
military. The actual decisions which 
he reviews were momentous, not only 
for winning the war, but for deciding 
what kind of a world would emerge 
when peace returned. The book is well 
written and is an admirable description 
of the contest: it is also well supplied 
with maps. We have already Mr. 
Churchill’s great work and General 
Eisenhower’s Crusade in Europe. We 
have the despatches of Lord Mont- 
gomery and Lord Alexander and many 
other books on the War. But here we 
have the struggle viewed from both 
sides. Mr. Wilmot has had access to a 
mass of information derived from docu- 
ments and from personal testimony on 
what was happening “‘ on the other side 
of the hill.” This gives the book unique 
value. 

There is, of course, always the danger, 
when information of this kind becomes 
available, of jobbing backwards and of 
passing judgment on statesmen and 
generals on the basis of this knowledge 
and not of the facts as known to the 
actors in the drama. Mr. Wilmot has 
not fallen into this error. The possession 
of this information, on the other hand, 
is of the greatest value in enabling us to 
appreciate the risks taken in particular 
operations. To give an example: when 
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it was decided to land in Normandy, I 
always had the fear that we might be 
held at the beaches or bogged down in 
some narrow perimeter. This was a 
natural apprehension by one who had 
served in Gallipoli. It might well have 
happened again. Mr. Wilmot shows 
from German sources how completely 
the Germans were deceived by our 
cover plan. It was weeks before they 
realized that Normandy, not the Pas de 
Calais, was the venue for the major in- 
vasion of Europe. Powerful forees were 
retained in the North when they might 
have turned the scale in Normandy. 
Our air interdiction was a great factor 
in the success of the operation, but 
German failure to appreciate the situa- 
tion was of even greater importance. 
Mr. Wilmot’s narrative is eminently 
readable and contains passages which 
are intensely dramatic. I liked particu- 
larly his description of the tense hours 
during which weather reports kept 
coming in prior to General Eisen- 
hower’s brave decision to go ahead with 
the invasion of France. Again the 
episode of the landing of the paratroops 
in Normandy is described by one who 
was, aS a war correspondent, actually 
present. These are high-lights: but the 
author is no less successful in his de- 
scription of other events. Throughout 
we have the picture of what was happen- 
ing on the German side. We see Hitler, 
disregatding the advice of his generals, 
bringing off dramatic successes in the 
early stages of the War, and we see how 
those successes enabled him to take the 
control of military operations out of the 
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hands of his skilled advisers and indeed, 
in the later stages, actually to interfere 
in the details of operations in the field. 
Such was his prestige that experienced 
soldiers had to do things which all their 
training taught them were wrong. In 
the end we see the “ inspired corporal ” 
leaving himself without adequate forces 
at the crucial points through his wide 
dispersion of forces*and his fanatical 
refusal to give ground anywhere. 
Throughout one sees the interplay of 
military and political considerations. 
The criticism of the Germans in the 
First World War was that the military 
were given a free hand while the poli- 
ticians lost all control over events. In 
the Second World War the reverse 
happened. It was indeed fortunate for 
the Allies that this was so, for had there 
been proper co-operation between the 
military and the political elements the 
Germans would have had a big advan- 
tage. 

For the book brings out very clearly 
the difficulties that beset allies in war. 
Nothing is harder than to get concerted 
action between allies whose estimates 
of the importance of political objectives 
differ, whose strategic traditions vary 
and whose national susceptibilities have 
to be met. This brings me to the first 
of the two major questions which are 
discussed in this book. What was the 
correct political strategy for the Allies? 
From the point of view of the Russians, 
the one immediate aim was to beat off 
the attack on their own country and to 
get as much of the weight as possible 
taken off them by the Western Powers. 
Discussion of further objectives would 
come later. President Roosevelt had 
seen from the first the danger to 
America of German hegemony in 
Europe, and he did his utmost to 
prepare his countrymen for entry into 
the War: but the decisive factor was 
the attack on Pearl Harbour. 

It is to the great credit of the Ameri- 


can leaders, civil and military, that 
despite this they recognized that the 
decisive arena was Europe. This was 
the vital decision taken at the Arcadia 
Conference. While the Japanese had 
to be held in the East, the first major 
blow must be struck in the West. I 
recall General Marshall coming over to 
expound his plans for an American 
attack on Europe in 1942. I remember 
how we welcomed this decision, though 
we knew that the expedition could not 
possibly be staged so soon. At that 
time the Americans failed to appreciate 
the immense amount of work required 
before such an operation could be 
undertaken with any hope of success. 
It was unfortunate that the Russians, 
who had no understanding of what an 
amphibious operation on a large scale 
entailed, were led to expect an early 
opening of a Second Front. This mis- 
conception led to much friction with 
our Allies. It led also to an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Americans to 
undertake operations such as, for in- 
stance, those in the Mediterranean, 
which seemed to them irrelevant and 
a diversion of forces from the main 
objective. 

In fact, quite apart from the question 
as to whether a direct attack on the 
West or an indirect attack on what Mr. 
Churchill called the “ soft underbelly 
of the Axis ” was the right strategy, the 
Mediterranean offered the only oppor- 
tunity for effective action by land forces 
at this stage of the War. I think that the 
President had a truer appreciation of 
the importance of the Mediterranean 
than had his service advisers, for I 
remember, when I discussed Allied 
strategy with him two months before 
Pearl Harbour, he pointed to Algiers 
on the map and said, “ That is where I 
want to see American troops.” In the 
event American forces did land in 
North Africa, the very real menace to 
the Middle East was removed by El 
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Alamein, and Africa was cleansed of 
Fascists. The question then arose: 
“What next?” It took much persua- 
sion to convince the Americans that it 
was right to continue the operation so 
as to knock the Duce out of the War. 
They were reluctant to divert forces, and 
especially transport, from the main 
theatre—the West. Mr. Wilmot shows 
clearly that here was a clash of opinion 
in the field of political as well as military 
strategy. Our traditional policy as a 
naval Power with only small land forces 
has been to make full use of the mobility 
bestowed by sea power. We remember 
how the Peninsular War sapped Napo- 
leon’s strength. We tend to favour 
knocking out the props before assault- 
ing the main building. The opposing 
school of thought believes in attacking 
the enemy where he is strongest. Here, 
then, was a revival of the old con- 
troversy between Westerners and 
Easterners of the First World War. 

I have always believed that Mr. 
Churchill was right in his strategic 
appreciation which found expression in 
the Dardanelles campaign, and [ still 
think that the slogging tactics of Haig 
on the Western Front were wrong. But 
quite apart from military considera- 
tions there were sound political reasons 
for pressing the attack on Italy. Italy 
was the pathway to Central Europe. 
We supported Russia wholeheartedly in 
her resistance to Hitler, but we were 
under no illusions as to possible de- 
velopments after the War. Russia might 
be content with a settlement that rid her 
of the fear of an attack from the West 
—always an obsession with the Soviet 
leaders—or she might pursue a policy 
in Eastern Europe which would be in 
tune with the ideological imperialism of 
the Communists and the age-long am- 
bitions of Russia. It would make a 
great deal of difference to Europe if the 
Western Slavs owed their deliverance to 
the democratic Powers and not to the 
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totalitarians. | One reason for the 
Americans opposing the exploitation of 
the victories in Italy was a failure to 
understand the importance of political 
strategy. They insisted on withdrawing 
resources from General Alexander in 
order to mount the invasion of Southern 
France. This was designed as a sub- 
sidiary operation to help the main 
attack on Germany, but it was an area 
of minor strategic importance, for suc- 
cess in the North would have sufficed 
to force a withdrawal in the South. The 
failure to press on with the attack from 
Italy left the deliverance of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe to the Russians. 
The same mistake was made later 
when American forces were halted and 
Czechoslovakia was not freed by the 
forces of democracy. 

The other question which this book 
poses is whether General Eisenhower or 
General Montgomery was right in the 
plans for the exploitation of the victory 
in Normandy. Mr. Wilmot brings out 
very well the influences at work. Most 
important was the general American 
conception of strategy, which involved 
the deploying of the strongest possible 
forces on the whole front in order to 
smash the enemy all along the line. He 
shows how this is a natural result of the 
American habit of mind. The alterna- 
tive is to bring to bear the greatest 
possible strength at one point and to 
smash the enemy there, with the result 
that his forces on the rest of the front 
are forced to give way. The German 
attack through the Ardennes in 1940 is a 
classical example of the second method; 
so also,on a smaller scale, is the Battle of: 
El Alamein. 

But wars are not fought on principles 
of cold logic. The actors are human 
beings, and national and personal fac- 
tors come into play. Montgomery’s 
plan would have meant that the decisive 
blow would have been delivered by 
forces under a British general, while the 
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Americans would have supplied the 
greater number of troops. To have given 
General Patton a secondary réle would 
have been difficult. The American 
Administration would have been criti- 
cized at home and, with an Election in 
the offing, this could not be disregarded. 
There was also the element of personal 
relationships. Montgomery had not the 
same sure touch in dealing with people 
of various nationalities as had Alex- 
ander and Eisenhower. He did not 
always realize the effect of his somewhat 
brusque methods. He became unpopu- 
lar with the American Generals. It was 
unfortunate that this friction made some 
American Generals unwilling to serve 
under Montgomery, although he him- 
self had offered to serve under Bradley, 
if his plan were accepted. 

Mr. Wilmot shows how even General 
Eisenhower’s plans were upset by the 
determination of General Patton to 
push on with his advance despite the 
directions given him. It is interesting to 
see, as the author points out, how the 
American custom of giving a very free 
hand even to subordinate commanders 
contrasted with the British practice. 
The Americans found it difficult to 
understand the control kept over major 
strategy by the Chiefs of Staff and the 
British Cabinet. Mr. Wilmot states 
very fairly the arguments for both of 
these plans, but makes out a good case 


for believing that if Montgomery’s plan 
had been adopted the War might well 
have been shortened and the political 
position in Europe during the post-war 
period much improved. It is perhaps 
inevitable that, as a member of the 
war-time Government, I should agree 
with his view. 

Mr. Wilmot also shows how much 
Stalin gained at Yalta by the mistaken 
estimate of Russian reactions formed by 
President Roosevelt. The President 
seems to have thought that Britain was, 
and that Russia was not, an imperialist 
Power. He failed to understand that 
the word “ gratitude” does not find a 
place in the Communist vocabulary. In 
the East and the West he made unneces- 
sary concessions to the Russians for 
which we are all paying to-day. In the 
event these concessions were given for 
nothing, for Russian help was not 
needed to defeat Japan, and in fact the 
Russians have profited in the Far East 
from victories won by the forces of 
democracy. They have reaped where 
they did not sow. 

In this book full tribute is paid to the 
splendid services to the cause of free- 
dom by our American Allies. I do not 
think that they will resent a frank dis- 
cussion of points of political and 
military strategy on which the Allies, 
so united in purpose, took different 
views. C. R. ATTLEE 


FAMILY PORTRAITS’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


HE idea of the family is very near 

to the hearts of most of us. Al- 
though we may snarl and snap by 

our own firesides, we like to paint in- 
credibly idealistic pictures of other 


people’s happy families. In our reading 
it is a different matter. Mr. Pepys’s 


domestic confidences will continue to 
delight countless generations while the 


Paston Letters remain on the library 
shelves. The majority of readers skim 
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swiftly over Pepys’s absorbed account of 
his tireless activities at the Navy Office 
and read every line he wrote about his 
less edifying hours. Pursue this idea to 
its logical conclusion and you have the 
reason for the enormous circulations of 
certain Sunday newspapers. It is certain 
that such frisky sheets would not have 
been tolerated at No. 9, Tantallon 
Terrace, North Berwick, in 1884. This 
was a house occupied by the remark- 
able Geddes family, whose story is told 
in one of the most fascinating, oddly 
arranged and vividly written collective 
biographies I have ever read. The 
author, Lord Geddes, has had an 
astonishing career. He has been doctor, 
soldier, professor of anatomy, ad- 
ministrator, cabinet minister, ambassa- 
dor. He has suffered more peculiar 
accidents and tragic disabilities—ending 
in total blindness—than can have hap- 
pened to one man in fifty million. And 
now, in the dark, he has recollected and 
sifted his family history, his reminis- 
cences and his conclusions, and the 
result is something entirely unlike any 
book I have read. The Forging of the 
Family is described as “a family story 
studied in its Genetical, Cultural and 
Spiritual Aspects and a Testament of 
Personal Belief founded thereon.” I 
have an idea that this solemn mouthful 
will not whet the appetites of a great 
many readers to-day. If they are put off 
by it, they will miss one of the most 
varied and entertaining galleries of 
family portraits in literature. If they are 
intimidated, I advise them to skip ju- 
diciously (but only for the first reading) 
some of the Ids and Geds of the pre- 
liminary chapters until they come to the 
chapter on Geddes Generation 6. Here 
the author, who writes of himself 
throughout as “ Campbell,” begins to 
draw upon his own recollections. In 
turn the careers of his brothers and 
sisters come under review, and he re- 
cords his own life with pleasant detach- 
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ment. Nothing is more fascinating, 
though, than the two chapters on the 
Geddes aunts. The portrait of Aunt 
Margaret is the best thing in the book, 
and it would be desperately unfair to 
attempt to quote from it. An earlier 
glimpse of this redoubtable lady and 
her sister, Harriet, gives some idea of 
their determined individuality. It 
occurred in the early years of the 
present century: 


Whenever they wished to go from 
North Berwick to Edinburgh, or from 
Edinburgh to North Berwick, they 
ordered, from what they always called 
“the posting establishment,” a travelling 
carriage, drawn by a pair of horses. The 
distance from their house in North 
Berwick to the rooms which they used 
in Melville Street, Edinburgh, is roughly 
twenty-four miles; and it was their in- 
variable instruction to the coachman 
that he was to take four hours over the 
journey. They could have done the 
whole thing in less than an hour by 
train, but they ignored the existence of 
the railway so far as they themselves 
were concerned, although they had 
tickets specially printed, to provide 
“one first-class return journey, Edin- 
burgh-North Berwick,” and they sent 
one of these to anyone who was to visit 
them, whether for a part of a day or for 
a lengthy period. On the face of the 
ticket was printed, in capitals, “A 
GEDDES ’—but whether the “A” 
stood for ‘‘ Anne,” “‘ Acland,”’ or was 
an indefinite particle, is a matter of 
conjecture. : 

The last time the ancient travelling 
carriage appeared was in March, 1908, 
and in it sat, alone, Aunt Margaret, 
aged eighty-seven, erect and upright to 
the end of her twenty-four-mile drive. 


The later chapters contain most inter- 
esting material about the work of Eric 
and Auckland Geddes during the first 
World War, and there is a fortuitous 
encounter at the War Office between the 
author and his sister Mona, to whom 
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he is introduced by Lord Derby, who 
had just appointed her Chief Controller 
of the W.A.A.C. In the War Office it 
was not known that they were related. 
‘“* He happens to be my brother,” said 
Mona, and Lord Derby replied, “‘ Have 
I been led up the garden path—is this a 
Geddes family conspiracy?” It was 
nothing of the kind. It was a far-sighted 
plan to enable women to take their 
proper place in the national war effort. 

It is impossible to give a fair idea of 
The Forging of a Family. 1 can only say 
that I recommend it as one of the most 
thought-provoking and unusual books 
that will be published this year. I know 
that I shall return to it often. At a time 
when far too many people seem ready 
to extol State benefits it is good to have 
this reminder that they can be of little 
use unless family training and influence 
are exerted to mould character and 
teach unselfishness and responsibility. 
Lord Geddes has made a powerful plea 
for spiritual awareness and high prin- 
ciples. His own family history provides 
the best kind of example of how these 
virtues can be taught in the home. 

The second instalment of Mr. James 
Pope-Hennessy’s biography of Richard 
Monckton Milnes, The Flight of Youth, 
is an example of family life as it 
was lived in prosperous Victorian 
homes. Lord Houghton, as he became, 
was a patron of literature and the arts. 
He was a kind of liaison-figure, and he 
was always more interesting for what 
he did than for what he was. His 
interests were wide and varied, and Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy has marshalled a mass 
of material about him and his friends 
with never-failing tact and discrimina- 
tion. 

The account of the friendship of 
Swinburne and Milnes is especially well 
done. The Dictionary of National 
Biography describes Milnes as a man 
“‘ with many fine tastes and some coarse 
ones,’ and there is no doubt that he 


introduced Swinburne to some curious 
literature that cannot have met with the 
approval of Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
For some years Milnes showed Swin- 
burne unlimited kindness and care. 
Letters from the poet’s parents make 
that clear, but he was a difficult genius 
and his final verdict on his old friend 
might have been more happily phrased. 
“He was a good-natured old fellow,” 
Swinburne wrote, “* but when made into 
a peer his title might have been Baron 
Tattle of Scandal.” Good-natured and 


_ tolerant Milnes certainly was, and also 


a faithful friend, but, although he was 
talented in many ways, it is impossible 
to find many evidences of charm in his 
personality as it is revealed in Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy’s pages. 
have possessed it. Mere persistence 
could not have made him popular with 
so many people. The interest of this 
biography lies in the panorama of the 
Victorian literary and artistic scene as 
it concerned Milnes. He was the true 
apostle of Keats. Years later he is still 
alert to discover and help new talent. 
Hall Caine, in his Pre-Raphaelite days, 
Rhoda Broughton, “ Ouida” aroused 
his curiosity. He often visited Tenny- 
son. The Carlyles regarded him as a 
real friend, and when news of the death 
of Lady Ashburton reached Milnes he 
hastened down to Chelsea to bring it 
to her greatest admirer, Thomas Car- 
lyle, thereby earning a letter of the 
deepest gratitude from Mrs. Carlyle: “ | 
shall not forget you waiting there, that 
weary long time, to spare me the pain 
of telling him. It was indeed a cruel 
moment you so spared me.” 

Milnes’s finest epitaph may be found 
in the lines written by one of the young 
poets he helped, William Allingham: 


Adieu, dear Yorkshire Milnes ! we think 
not now 

Of coronet or laurel on thy brow; 

The kindest, faithfullest of friends wast 
thou. 


And yet he must 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 


It was Milnes who was Carlyle’s host 
at Fryston when Carlyle was on his way 
to be installed as Rector of Edinburgh 
University. For some time now the 
Carlyles have been in the shadows. 
They have been avoided by the bright 
young biographers who have been 
giving a new gloss to eminent figures of 
the past. Now, within a few weeks of 
each other, biographies of the great 
Scotsman and of his remarkable wife 
have appeared. 

A few years ago Mr. Julian Symons 
wrote a first-rate biography of his 
brother, A. J. A. Symons. Thomas 
Carlyle did not seem to be a likely subject 
for his pen, but Thomas Carlyle: The 
Life and Ideas of a Prophet proves to be 
a fair and lively study. His summing-up 
is stated in the last line of the book: 
“He rubbed the wrong lamps: but he 
was a great magician.” 

It opens with the astonishing ex- 
tempore address Carlyle gave to the 
students of Edinburgh University after 
he had defeated Disraeli in the Rectorial 
Election. Speaking for an hour and a 
half, without notes, Carlyle produced 
such an effect upon his audiences that, 
at the close, a “ cry of exultation ” rose 
from them. Some pressed forward to 
embrace the orator, others were weep- 
ing. Tyndall rushed to the nearest 
telegraph office and sent a three-word 
telegram to Mrs. Carlyle. It was “A 
perfect triumph.” The speech does not 
make very impressive reading now. 
Carlyle’s own personality was more im- 
pressive than any of his works. He 
spoke with a rich Annandale accent. 
His head was long and well shaped, 
crowned with silver hair. His mouth 
was delicate, his eyes large and lumin- 
ous. As a boy he had known poverty 
and hardship, and they had left their 
mark upon him. Although they differed 
widely in their outlook on life, there are 
points of similarity between Carlyle and 
Bernard Shaw. Both men could be 


witty and both had wisdom. Both 
could be wildly extravagant in what 
they wrote and said. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Carlyle could be as provocative d$ 
her husband, and this outspokenness 
added to the difficulties of their life 
together. 

Mr. Symons traces Carlyle’s career 
from his appearance as af under- 
graduate at the age of thirteen to his 
triumphs as one of the leading literary 
lions. His very individual courtship of 
Jane Welsh is well done, aided by a 
judicious use of the letters, sometimes 
thousands of words in length, that 
passed between them. It was inevitable 
that two such hypersensitive people 
should share a stormy existence, but 
there is no doubt of the strength of the 
tie that held them together. The sub- 
sidiary characters in their history are 
portrayed with great skill and insight 
by Mr. Symons, and he is particularly 
happy with Carlyle’s eccentric brother, 
Doctor John, and with Mazzini, John 
Stuart Mill and others of their circle. 
Carlyle’s enduring importance lies in his 
attitude towards life: 


He was a very famous man, respected 
even by those who differed from him 
utterly: and the reason for his fame lay 
less in what he had written, much 
though that ‘was regarded, than in what 
he was. Fame, and comparative afflu- 
ence, had left his way of life, in most 
things unaltered; he had no thought of 
moving into fashionable London, or of 
wearing fashionable clothes. A reproach- 
ful granite figure, he stood with finger 
outstretched in scornful accusation of a 
society ready to confuse spiritual health 
and material well-being; to such a 
society he was a kind of compensation, 
a menacing yet somehow comforting 
assurance that a scale of moral values 
existed which could be respected in 
words, even if it was ignored in practice. 


Carlyle has been more fortunate in 


his latest biographer than Mrs. Carlyle 
has been in hers. Mr. Symons has been 
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most cleverly selective. In less than 
300 pages he gives a comprehensive 
biography. 

In Necessary Evil, a book more 
than twice as long, Lawrence and 
Elisabeth Hanson present the other side 
of the picture. Their avowed aim has 
been to discover and present the truth 
as far as possible about the Carlyles as 
people and as man and wife. The 
authors have been engaged for the past 
three years in collecting and editing all 
the letters of Mrs. Carlyle. Thousands 
are extant. Owing to difficulties of 
publication Mr.-and Mrs. Hanson de- 
cided to use this vast correspondence 
as a basis for a biography of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, and it seems to me that 
they have not been selective or ruthless 
enough in sifting the material. 

When one becomes captivated by a 
personality and begins to work upon 
correspondence it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to leave out this 
letter or that when it reveals pet foibles 
or demonstrates some relevant idio- 
syncrasy. The Hansons were right 
when they decided to allow Jane Car- 
lyle to tell her story, as far as was 
possible, in her own words, but this 
method has its drawbacks. Page after 
page is studded with quotations, and 
these tend. to break up the narrative 
and distract the reader’s attention. 
This criticism applies also to The Flight 
of Youth. Both books are admirably 
documented, but there can be too much 
documentation, and I believe that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanson, as well as Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy, have been unwise to allow 
themselves too much latitude in quoting. 
It is not a very serious error and I have 
thoroughly enjoyed Necessary Evil, 
which should be read, I suggest, before 
Mr. Symons’s Thomas Carlyle. 

It is a happy month for the reviewer 
that brings in four biographies as 
worthy of notice as those mentioned 
here. They are all well written and well 


worth reading, but The Forging of a 
Family has certain qualities that appeal 
especially to me. Among them is the 
triumph of character over hardship and 
affliction. 

Eric GILLETT. 


NEW LIGHT ON A GENIUS 


LETTERS OF RICHARD WAGNER. Burrell 
Collection. Gollancz. 42s. 


HIS is a formidable volume and not a 

little intimidating to a reviewer who, 
as Wagner said of himself, is “‘ no learned 
musician.””’ And yet perhaps I may lay 
claim to know something about the 
composer. For a dozen years of my youth 
I wallowed in his music to the almost 
total exclusion—until I became aware of 
Richard .Strauss—of any other. I even 
learnt my remarkable German from his 
libretti. Goethe and Hélderlin might have 
been better mentors. But no! The 
rhetorical and alliterative phrases of The 
Ring ever resounded in my brain. When 
I took a lodging in Dresden at the age of 
twenty-three I was not far from addressing 
my landlady (on the subject of breakfast) 
in such terms as: 


O Wonnige Weib ! 
Furchtbare Frau ! 
Ho-jo-to-ho ! Heia-ha! 


But I must return to the business of 
reviewing. 

It must not be supposed that this bulky 
tome represents anything like the whole 
of Wagner’s Brobdingnagian correspon- 
dence. A_ great exchange of letters 
between himself and Liszt was long ago 
published, in the course of which Wagner 
often consults his friend at stupendous 
length about the former’s theological 
speculations and perplexities. It is amus- 
ing to note that Liszt’s replies are often 
very short and perfunctory, as though such 
matters really rather bored him. 

It may be said at once that the present 
book is a most important addition to the 
already enormous library of works treating 
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of the composer’s incredibly complex life. 
This collection throws a new ray for the 
enlightenment of Wagnerian students upon 
the personal characteristics of an excep- 
tionally badgered and beleaguered genius. 
The popular view of those two funda- 
mentally ill-adjusted people, Richard 
Wagner and his wife, is of course that 
Minna was a long-suffering and devoted 
martyr, whilst Richard, although maybe 
a great man, was at the same time a 
consummate cad. The late Cecil Gray 
remarks with characteristic perversity that 
“the commonest criticism of Wagner is 
that he was a great artist but a cad—as if 
he could be anything else. All artists are 
cads; it is impossible to be at the same 
time a great artist and an English gentle- 
man, just as it is to be a great artist and a 
politician.” A certain degree of caddish- 
ness must be admitted in Wagner’s rela- 
tions with both his male and female 
intimates, but surely no unmitigated cad 
could have written Die Meistersinger—as 
someone recently declared, “the most 
humane opera ever composed.” 

As to his treatment of Minna (certainly 
a martyr) up to the very end of her life we 
find him seemingly genuinely anxious 
about her well-being, and even un- 
expectedly scrupulous in sending her as 
much financial assistance as he could 
afford. In these respects he compares 
favourably with Shelley, who appears to 
have been almost wholly indifferent to 
Harriet’s fate after their final estrangement. 
I quote from two messages to Minna in 
letters written on November 20, 1858, and 
December 25 of the same year: 


So take good care of yourself too; that’s 
the most important thing with which you 
can make me happy. Pusinelli wrote to me 
giving me exact information about your 
illness and also an extraordinarily com- 
forting consolation and real assurance. So 
that I see how understanding and sincerely 
concerned he is about your recovery. 

. .. And now write soon; keep yourself 
quiet, have hope and confidence! 

Accept a thousand greetings and con- 
gratulations from your 

Richard. 


Now I'll probably soon get news again 
about how you are. O God, if it is only 
good news, that always makes me very 
happy and serene! Farewell! Sleep! 
Sleep well! And always trust your good 


Richard. 


Some of all this may of course be an 
attempt at self-justification, obeying the 
behest of an uneasy conscience. But 
Wagner is not normally credited with a 
conscience of any kind. 

A large proportion of the matter of this 
book consists of correspondence between 
Richard and Minna, though her contribu- 
tion is not very fully represented, probably 
because her letters were not preserved. 
The content of Richard’s letters range 
from the early days of ardently romantic 
courtship when he was ever lyrically 
calling upon her to come to him, and a 
later period when he was, with equal insist- 
ance, though not inconsiderately, demand- 
ing to be left in peace. I would refer the 
reader to the letter on page 281 as a 
particular example of the character of this 
correspondence in later years. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book is the account of Wagner’s imbroglio 
in 1850 with Jessie Taylor, an English girl. 
Until fairly recently this episode in the com- 
poser’s career had been somewhat obscure. 
This young thing, nineteen at the time and 
a little later to be married to a Bordeaux 
merchant named Laussot, conceived a 
schoolgirl schwarm for Wagner and his 
work. According to Wagner himself she 
was really musically intelligent, so long as 
she did not try to sing. She attended the 
first performance of Tannhduser, and one 
cannot but fear that she may have been 
enticed over the threshold of the Venus- 
berg! 

Finding that her idol was, as usual, 
hard up, she formulated a scheme by means 
of which Wagner was to receive 3,000 


_francs annually from herself in conjunction 
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with another of the composer’s admirers, 
Frau Julia Ritter. In a letter to Liszt, 
February 8, 1850, Wagner writes: “‘ Now 
I have to report to you about a beautiful 
occurrence which has recently delighted 
me,” and goes on to tell of the fascinating 
Jessie’s offer. At about the same time he 
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wrote a most distressing letter to Minna, 
urging the advisability of a complete 
separation from her. 

Events moved apace, and it was not 
long before Wagner, weary of his financial 
embarrassments in Paris, proposed to 
Jessie that they should elope eastwards— 
to Greece or even further. But the young 
woman must have lost her head, since she 
confided the whole scheme to her mother. 
Laussot also came to hear of it, and not 
seeing altogether eye to eye with the too 
romantic adventurers (probably to Wag- 
ner’s astonishment) proposed to shoot his 
rival at the earliest opportunity. The 
latter, to prove that he cared nothing for 
this threat, went down to Bordeaux and 
had an interview with the outraged 
husband. (It would be interesting to 
possess a record of this encounter!) 
Shortly afterwards the relationship with 
Jessie ceased, and there was a temporary 
reconciliation with Minna, who had all 
along been well aware of what was going 
on, and had even been the recipient of 
letters from Jessie Laussot and her 
mother, Mrs. Taylor. 

In retrospect there is something heroic 
about the figure of that small, courageous, 
eternally cadging, and in many respects 
unsympathetic, ego-maniac confronting 
every vexation, frustration, and hostility 
with the rock-like assurance that he would 
ultimately win through. The most striking 


manifestation of this self-confidence is the . 


fact that he deliberately shelved The Ring 
in the middle of Siegfried, supremely cer- 
tain that after a lapse of years he would 
still have the time and creative impulse to 
complete the whole mighty tetralogy. 

In our harder age we may be inclined 
to smile at the over-ripe romanticism of 
the Wagnerian conception of Woman— 
whether in the guise of Devil or Salvation 
Army redemptress—and also at Parsifal’s 
** General Booth ”’ réle in the conversion 


of that frail sister the errant Kundry. 


But when all is said there is in the whole 
realm of music nothing to compare with 
the spacious and epic grandeur of the 
design of The Ring, and where can we look 
for the equal of the generous humanity of 
the incomparable Meistersinger ? 
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I cannot think that Wagner’s character 
in its social aspect has even yet been 
adequately assessed. Th’s book offers a 
valuable contribution to the clarification 
of the enigma. 

ARNOLD Bax. 


BEHIND AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


AMERICAN DiPLOMACY, 1900-1950. By 
George F. Kennan. Secker and 
Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


Ne contemporary career in the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service has been more dis- 
tinguished than Mr. Kennan’s. Prolonged 
experience abroad (including service in 
Moscow) preceded his appointment in 1947 
as head of the Policy Planning Staff which 
General Marshall set up when Secretary 
of State; since 1949 he has borne heavy 
responsibilities as Chief Long-Range 
Adviser to the Secretary of State; and if 
the Senate confirms his nomination, he 
will shortly go to Moscow as Ambassador 
during a period of obviously critical impor- 
tance in Soviet relations with the West. 
Hand in hand with Mr. Kennan’s practical 
work has gone prolonged enquiry into the 
intellectual and emotional bases of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. His experience in 
policy planning brought home to him “ the 
lack of any general agreement, both within 
and without our government, on the basic 
concepts underlying the conduct of the 
external relations of the United States ”’; 
sabbatical leave at the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies at Princeton provided the 
opportunity to explore some of the 
reasons; and this book gathers the fruit 
of his study and reflection as presented in 
lectures delivered (apparently last spring) 
at the University of Chicago. An appen- 
dix reprints from Foreign Affairs Mr. 
Kennan’s_ well-known articles on the 
sources of Soviet conduct and on America 
and the Russian future. Though modest 
in purpose and scope, this slender volume 
is therefore unusually important, and 
should be read and pondered accordingly. 

Mr. Kennan’s analysis throws incidental 
light on many topics, but its main interest 
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centres on two great themes. One com- 
prises the assumptions, attitudes and 
emotions underlying American external 
policy during the past half-century. The 
other concerns the intellectual approach, 
the historical and political insight, and the 
grasp of reality which the ablest minds in 
the American Foreign Service, as repre- 
sented and reflected by Mr. Kennan, bring 
to their tasks to-day. 


The first theme emerges from Mr. 
Kennan’s comments on American policy 
in three main fields—the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war of 1898, China and the Far East, 
and the vast scene of the two World Wars. 
The United States entered the half-century 
with what Mr. Kennan describes as the 
‘“* concepts and methods of a small neutral 
nation.”’ For a long time these “‘ concepts 
and methods ” largely determined Ameri- 
can external policy. They led to an 
unnecessary war against Spain, to seizure 
of the Philippines because “‘ no agreeable 
alternative ’’ offered, and to subsequent 
liberation of the islands because “* we were 
not ourselves prepared to endure for long 
even those rudimentary sacrifices implied 
in the term ‘the white man’s burden.’ ”’ 
In the Far East the United States sought 
to preserve the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China and to maintain the 
principle of the Open Door for trade; but 
it would “in no instance admit . . . that 


this sort of intervention in the affairs of | 


China carried with it any specific respon- 
sibility for us.’ More generally, the 
American attitude expressed itself in what 
Mr. Kennan calls “‘ the legalistic-moralis- 
tic approach to international problems ” 
which “ runs like a red skein through our 
foreign policy of the last fifty years.” 
Many complex strands of thought and 
feeling lie behind this approach, not least 
among them “the American assumption 
that the things for which other peoples in 
this world are apt to contend are for the 
most part neither creditable nor impor- 
tant.” The corollary appears in the 
American attitude towards major war 
when, as in 1917 and 1941, the United 
States is ultimately compelled to fight. In 
Mr. Kennan’s words :— 


.lems”’ as 


It does look as though the real source of 
the emotional fervour which we Americans 
are able to put into a war lies less in any 
objective understanding of the wider issues 
involved than in a profound irritation over 
the fact that other people have finally 
provoked us to the point where we had no 
alternative but to take up arms. This lends 
to the democratic war effort a basically 
punitive note, rather than one of expediency. 
The assumptions, attitudes and motives 
underlying American external policy on 
which Mr. Kennan comments are, of 
course, not the whole story. A vein of 
genuine idealism and large-hearted gener- 
osity also inspires American action, as 
Britain has excellent reason to know from 
experience in both World Wars. Nor 
does Mr. Kennan write in any complacent 
spirit. His analysis is often severely 
critical; he stigmatizes the “ legalistic- 
moralistic approach to international prob- 
“the most serious fault of our 
past policy formation’’; what amounts 
to his summing-up of past errors and 
wrongs is both caustic and courageous: 
History does not forgive us our national 
mistakes because they are explicable in 
terms of our domestic politics. ...A 
nation which excuses its own failures by the 
sacred untouchableness of its own habits 
can excuse itself into complete disaster. 
But the fact remains that much of 
American policy during this past half- 
century of “‘ tremendous and most trying 
transition’ has been gravely at fault be- 
cause the American approach suffered 
from limitations natural to “a small 
neutral nation ’’ but highly inappropriate 
to a power whose giant and growing 
strength has expanded its authority and 
responsibilities decade by decade. The 
temptation of bad early habits is strong, 
for individuals and nations alike. The 
seductiveness of isolation and irresponsi- 
bility does not easily lose its appeal. All 
the more creditable, therefore, are the 
immense strides in the direction of true 
responsibility which the makers of Ameri- 
can policy, who can take no single step 
unless a sufficient body of popular opinion 
is behind them, have in fact made since 
1945. All the more honourable and 
encouraging, also are endeavours such as 
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Mr. Kennan’s to show his own people 
where past faults have lain and what stern 
calls both necessity and duty will impose 
in the years ahead. 

As regards the second theme—the in- 
tellectual approach, historical and political 
insight, and grasp of reality which the 
best minds in the American Foreign 
Service bring to their task—the impression 
left by Mr. Kennan’s book is much less 
favourable. Here both his lectures and 
his reprinted Foreign Affairs articles must 
be taken into account. Both show intel- 
lectual weaknesses of a most dangerous 
kind. It is true that Mr. Kennan dislikes 
pious platitudes and knows that grandi- 
loquent language is no substitute for 
policy. It is also true that he is a realist 
in the sense that he recognizes that politics 
is a clash of real forces and that nations 
can safeguard their interests and make 
their way only by establishing a proper 
balance among those forces. Where he 
goes wrong is in mistaking the character 
of the forces at work—and especially 
powerful in these middle decades of this 
terrible century. Mr. Kennan’s view of 
history and politics has breadth, but not 
depth; his grasp of reality does not go 
down to the levels of molten, surging 
passion out of which major political 
action springs; he is too nice in himself— 
and far too steeped in the shallow benevo- 
lence and pernicious optimism of liberal 
theory—to understand the reality and 
potency of evil; and he therefore fails to 
recognize that history not merely is, but 
must be, tragic because in the age-old 
secular struggle of men between good and 
evil no mere mortal effort can ensure 
general and lasting victory for the good. 

It would be easy to illustrate all this at 
length. Here three examples must suffice. 
Both world wars, Mr. Kennan writes, 
“were fought, really, with a view to 
changing Germany: to correcting her 
behaviour, to making the Germans some- 
thing different from what they were.” 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Neither war was fought in order to 
“change” Germany. They were accepted 
and endured in order to prevent Germany 
from dominating or destroying other 


nations. They were wars of survival, wars 
for existence—the second literally so. And 
no thought about them which starts from 
any other premise can lead elsewhere than 
to a dangerous and dishonourable Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land. Again, Mr. Kennan says 
that Russia after 1918 was “ lost for the 
maintenance of European stability.”” This 
agreeable view of Russia’s political charac- 
ter unfortunately belongs to the realm of 
historical fiction rather than historical 
fact. The truth is almost the direct 
contrary. Except in periods of internal 
weakness or when pre-occupied with 
expansion in Asia and therefore desiring 
quiet in the West, Russia for at least two 
and a half centuries has never been a 
factor of European stability but always 
a factor—sometimes negative but too often 
positive—making for instability and war. 
Yet again, Mr. Kennan rightly perceives 
that the personalities of Napoleon and 
Hitler affected their policy and their 
strategy profoundly. But where Stalin is 
concerned he retreats into vague talk about 
“ideological compulsion” and “ Soviet 
diplomacy,”’ and completely fails to grasp 
the truth—for the West a truth literally 
vital in its significance—that Stalin’s no 
less remarkable and terrible personality 
has for three decades given Soviet policy 
its main stamp. If during this time the 
West has enjoyed many respites, the reason 
does not lie in any good purposes of. 
Stalin’s, but in the fact that (except where 


‘ he misjudges) his technique is not to 
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gamble on head-on collisions but to 
divide his enemies, to undermine and 
weaken them from within, to sap their 
will and, only when his own strength 
appears irresistible and surprise is assured, 
to attack, overwhelm, and destroy. 
Writers and men of action are peculiarly 
the creatures of their times. The climate 
of an age, the tacit assumptions it makes 
unwittingly, the forces on which it half- 
consciously relies—these are among the 
most powerful elements influencing 
thought, aspiration and action. Among 
the things most needed in the present 
world is a rebirth of true political thought. 
Intellectuals—or, to use a broader and 
truer phrase, the men of mind—must 


WOMEN IN THE 
FACTORY NEED HELP 
IN THE HOME 


ONSTANTLY the call comes for more 

women to work in industry, to 
increase production both for rearmament 
and for the export drive. 
But if a woman is to work in a factory and 
at the same time run a home, she needs— 
and deserves—the best possible labour- 
saving equipment for her domestic duties. 
We at Hoover Limited derive satisfaction 
from the knowledge that our electric 
cleaners are doing so much to relieve unnecessary domestic 
drudgery ; and we are proud that their average retail price, 
exclusive of purchase tax, is only 30% higher than before the 
war, despite the fact that both quality and design have been 
improved. We are equally proud of our popularly 

€3 


priced electric washing machine, specially 
designed for the very small as well as the larger 
home. 

We look forward to the day when, with free 
supplies of raw materials available, we shall 
be able to maintain maximum production of 
both cleaners and washing machines. It is 
our aim to supply these essential pieces of 
equipment at the earliest occasion to 
all housewives in all sections of the 
community at the lowest possible 


prices. 7 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, Polishers, 
F.H.P. Motors, Commutators, etc. 
Factories at: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX * MERTHYR TYDFIL, 
SOUTH WALES * CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND * HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS, 
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return from the fearful waste land of 
barren political fantasy in which too many 
have wandered for too long. The terrible 
modern ftrahison des clercs must at 
last be purged and atoned. Meanwhile 
Mr. Kennan must not be judged too 
harshly for the weaknesses of his analysis, 
grave and fraught with immense peril as 
they are. Far more important are his 
virtues of courage, intellectual integrity, 
and goodwill. As those who have studied 
the American scene closely know, these at 
least are not single swallows. Indeed, in 
the will of the best minds and spirits in the 
United States to lead their country to the 
full height of its responsibilities a stricken 


and threatened world can rightly find good 


reason for hope. 
JULES MENKEN. 
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THe THEATRE SINCE 1900. By J. C. 
Trewin. Dakers. 21s. 


R. J. C. TREWIN has produced a 
M gecuinety remarkable book. For 
once it justifies an epithet for the most 
part deplorably overworked, for both to 
the theatre-loving theatre-goer and to the 
student of theatrical history and develop- 
ment it can reasonably be described as 
“* indispensable.”” More than that, the 
book is eminently and delightfully read- 
able. And how great a tribute this is to 
Mr. Trewin’s virtuosity-and selective skill 
few people will appreciate, who have not 
been faced with the task of compiling a 
record dealing inevitably with cataloguing 
on a large scale. 

As a rule the English stage has not been 
particularly happy in its historians. There 
hdve been a number of more or less dis- 
tinguished academic studies—more often 
than not by donnish figures who, not un- 
naturally, have given the impression of 
familiarity with the smell of the lamp rather 
than with that of grease-paint. There have 
been pictures—for the most part senti- 
mentalised in the equivalent of glorious 
technicolor—of notable theatrical char- 
acters, which honoured rather in the breach 
than the observance. (We have had to 


wait until this present year of grace for 
any comprehensible history of Henry 
Irving.) There have been—from Hazlitt 
to Agate—collections of theatrical criti- 
cism which, apart from their occasional 
literary graces, have accomplished little 
but emphasis of the fact that of all arts the 
actor’s is the most intolerably evanescent. 
Mr. Trewin has stuck to his last without 
failing to adorn his tale. He has surveyed 
a period in the theatre which began in the 
heyday of the great actor-managers against 
a social background which now seems as 
unbelievably artificial as any Regency or 
Restoration era—the early Edwardian— 
and ends with our own almost equally 
incredibly “ real and earnest ”’ time, when 
all patronage but that of the State is auto- 
matically suspect, and the “stars” to 
whom theatrical. managers hitch their 
creaking wagons must needs perform with 
one eye upon Hollywood and the other 
upon the Arts Council. I would not imply 
that Mr. Trewin has been so rash as to 
indulge in anything of the nature of socio- 
logical survey. He has merely set down 
the record, for him who pays his taxes 
(including the Entertainment Tax) to read. 
And the record is illuminating to a degree. 
It is obvious that Mr. Trewin is a lover 
of the theatre. It is pleasant to be able to 
write him down as no blind idolater—no 
sublimation of the “fan.” He can pay 
proper and appropriate tribute to Irving 
and Wyndham, to Tree and Alexander, 
while simultaneously proving that, from 
the point of view alike of esthetics and 
dramatic progress, the infinitely less 
picturesque work of Vedrenne and Gran- 
ville Barker at the Court Theatre, and 
that of Miss Horniman and the Manchester 
School of dramatists, was of far greater 
significance than the whole of the output © 
of His Majesty’s and the St. James’s. He 
reminds us of the rocket-like rise and fall 
of Stephen Phillips, and by inference 
raises a wholesome doubt as to the prob- 
able immortality of the work of Christo- 
pher Fry. He reveals Shaw as the indis- 
pensable link between the two worlds: 
Shaw who, on behalf of Ibsen, and in- 
cidentally himself, began by “‘ debunking ” 
Irving and the whole Lyceum tradition 
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when he had failed—even through the 
medium of Ellen Terry—to draw Irving 
into the camp of the dramatists of ideas; 
proceeded to the onslaught against the 
whole actor-managerial set-up; provided 
Vedrenne and Barker with the necessary 
ammunition for their great campaign; 
and ended as Grand Old Man so generally 
acknowledged that it was almost forgotten 
that he had once been the most outstand- 
ing of enfants terribles. We are, incident- 
ally, indebted to Mr. Trewin for one detail 
of unusual interest; that Shaw was born 
four years before Anton Tchehov. 

Where it seems to me that Mr. Trewin 
has most notably succeeded is in his repre- 
sentation of the theatre as dépendent upon 
its identification with “the abstract and 
brief chronicles of the time.’ It is only 
too commonly accepted that the true 
theatre of the Englishman is the music- 
hall, and that in this country Entertain- 
ment can only lie down with Escapism. 
In this connection various theatrical 
entrepreneurs could read the pages of this 
book with profit. It remains as true today 
as in the days of Tree and Pinero that the 
personality-actor means more to the 
average audience than any play. But since 
G.B.S. and his collaborators and dis- 
ciples blew ‘‘ Sardoodledom”’ sky-high, 
he playwright—who till then hardly ex- 
sted as significant save by the grace of 
Pinero’s formidable eye-brows and no less 
formidable personality—has had to be 
acknowledged as a necessity, however evil. 
And Mr. Trewin has done well to point 
out that while the standard of our acting 
has probably never been higher from the 
standpoint of team-work and _ all-round 
excellence, it is to new dramatists that the 
theatre must look for continuance of 
health and prosperity. Not even French 
translations will last indefinitely as a source 
of supply. 

I have however one bone to pick with 
Mr. Trewin, though the picking may well 
be discounted on the ground of obvious 
and invincible prejudice. I could find but 
two references in the whole of his three 
hundred odd pages to the broadcasting of 
plays. It is true that to the normal theatre- 
goer, radio drama must remain at best a 


pis-aller, at worst a travesty of the real 
thing. None the less for the majority of 
the people in this country access to a real 
theatre is either a physical or an economic 
impossibility. I would suggest with all 
diffidence that no survey of the modern 
theatre is quite complete which does not 
give critical consideration to the only 
medium which introduces drama weekly 
to some ten million people, even if it can 
only do so through their ears. The effect, 
for good or ill, over the past twenty years 
must surely have been considerable. 
VAL GIELGUD. 


AN ENIGMA OF HISTORY 


THE LIFE AND LOYALTIES OF THOMAS 
Bruce. By the Earl of Cardigan. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 


HIS is a biography of that Earl of 
Ailesbury who was in attendance 
upon. Charles If during the monarch’s 
last years, and who played no incon- 


siderable part at the time of the Revolu- © 


tion. As his descendant and biographer 
says, his name is best known as a refer- 
ence in a footnote, and it was indeed high 
time that we had a Life of the man him- 
self. Let it be said at once that the book 
could not have been better done, and 
Lord Cardigan clearly has a gift for 
creating atmosphere. He and his ancestor 
between them give the reader the impres- 
sion of having been himself present at 
the scenes they describe. The author has 
taken the greatest pains with his sources, 
but he allows his learning to sit lightly 
upon him, and the result is a volume 
which is not only eminently readable 
but is a real contribution to the history of 
the period with which it deals. 

Amid so much that is excellent it is 
difficult to choose, but the picture of 
Charles II, “‘ the good King” as Ailes- 
bury called him, is admirably drawn, and 
the description of his illness and death is 
perfect. Then we are shown, in suc- 
cession, “that well-meaning, fanatical, 
unhappy autocrat ” James II, “ probably 
the greatest dunce in statesmanship who 
ever sat upon the English throne”; the 
shifty Sunderland and the hated Melfort; 
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Mary II, struggling between loyalty to 
her unattractive husband and her own 
desire to do what she believed to be right; 
and Louis XIV, who combined majesty, 
affability, and shrewdness in a way rare 
among the great ones of the earth at 
any time. It is a wonderful background, 
and the author makes full use of it. 

But what of Ailesbury himself? After 
reading the evidence of these pages it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that he just 
missed greatness. He seems to have been 
a little like the second Duke of Ormonde, 
in that his proraise was greater than his 
performance; not that his courage failed 
him at the critical moment, as was the 
case with Ormonde, but rather that he 
seems to have been subject to fits of 
diffidence. He was, too, inclined to be 
discreet when indiscretion was what the 
situation required, and when a little cir- 
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cumspection was demanded he cast 
caution to the winds. He postponed 
until it was too late, taking advantage 
of Anne’s pardon to return to England 
from his exile in Brussels, yet when a real 
emergency was thrust upon him he did 
not hesitate to act. One wonders if he 
had been in London that August Sunday 
morning when Anne died whether he would 
have supported Atterbury in putting heart 
into the irresolute Bolingbroke, so that 
not George I, but James III, would have 
been proclaimed King of England. It is 
at least an interesting speculation. 

He was obviously popular with all 
classes, and he seems to have been able to 
keep his temper, so that it is not easy to 
see why throughout his life Ailesbury 
had a number of determined enemies. 
Political differences do not supply the 
answer, for he was on the best of terms 
with Marlborough and the Duke of 
Bedford. Perhaps there was some aspect 
of his nature, which has escaped his bio- 
grapher, that while it appealed to most 
people alienated a few. Whatever the 
reason, it was the cause of his undoing 
more than once. 

If Ailesbury was not a great man, he 
was certainly an honest one, and that in 
an age when honesty among courtiers 
and politicians was even rarer than usual. 
He never hesitated to give James II un- 
palatable advice, and he spoke to Louis 
XIV with a frankness which won that 
monarch’s respect; he did not become a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church 
until it was far too late for him to obtain 
any material benefits from his conversion. 
Perhaps, indeed, it was as well for Ailes- 
bury that at an early age he absented 
himself from the political arena: he was 
not fitted for it, since he was at once too 
honest and too loyal. By nature he was 
a Cavalier of an earlier generation, and 
he was out of place in the world of Sun- 
derland and Bolingbroke. 

There are two minor errors which call 
for correction in that reprint which it is to 
be hoped will soon be demanded. The 
first concerns the Duke of Berwick, whose 
secret visit to England took place, not at 
the end of 1695 as is implied here, but in 
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An Enigma of History 


February, 1696. The second relates to the 
death of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria a 
few years later. It was not the case that 
Charles II of Spain died “* before any new 
arrangement could be made,” for be- 
tween the death of the Electoral Prince in 
February, 1699, and that of the Spanish 
King in November, 1700, the Second 
Partition Treaty, settling the future of the 
Spanish Empire, had been concluded in 
May, 1700, between France, Great 
Britain, and the United Provinces. These, 
however, are little more than slips of the 
pen in a first-class biography. 
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THE PRIVATEER. Gordon Daviot. Peter 
Davies. 10s. 6d. 

THE REBELLION OF THE HANGED.  B. 
Traven. Robert Hale. 10s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF CHARLES DEXTER WARD. 
- H. P. Lovecraft. Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 


AM not convinced that The Mill on the 

Po is all that has been claimed for it. It 
is a very long historical novel (only two- 
thirds, I gather, of a trilogy but nearly 600 
closely-printed pages) dealing with a dis- 
trict of Northern Italy over the period 
1812-1872—from the dying Napoleonic 
era to the birth of Italy. It is told in terms 
of a mill floating on the Po, of its builder 
and his family, of the effects upon their 
fortunes of smuggling, brigandage, war, 
famine, flood and pestilence. It ends ona 
note of prospective triumph. This is a 
wide and crowded canvas. There is 
abundance of action. Setting and charac- 
ters are unfamiliar to English readers, and 
as interesting as novel. The author has a 
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complete and intimate grasp of his subject 
and his very numerous characters, and 
certainly has achieved a very considerable 
work. Is it more than that?—a master- 
piece that overshadows all attempts made 
along similar lines, most notably, in recent 
years, by American authors? Perhaps in 
its original Italian it deserves that verdict. 
In translation—and it is in its English that 
I must judge it; a novel is not to be judged 
apart from the language in which it is read 
—my verdict is “‘ Not proven.” Frances 
Frenaye’s translation is obviously faithful, 
but as obviously a translation. This and 
its occasional use of phrases or words that 
are “ off-English ’’ introduce a flavour (or 
more) of artificiality. But whether or not 
the book is of “ first-class importance,”’ or 
has “‘ very few peers,”’ it stands well clear 
of the ruck. 

I confess that its blurb’s warning that 
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The Eastern Gate had to do with the 
Foreign Legion (plus the Legionary look 
of its dust cover) made me a little reluctant 
to embark upon its reading. But my re- 
luctance quickly vanished» There is 
nothing Beaugestish about this book. Its 
scene is some part of what was Indo-China. 
Its story is the insistence of the political 
warfare expert upon a policy which the 
military commander is certain will lead to 
disaster: for it will mean the replacement 
of the Nationalist chief, with whom the 
French are conducting a reasonably blood- 
less struggle, by a Communist force that 
will be ruthless of human life. We see the 
consequences in terms of the officers and 
men of the battalion. The picture’s 
interest is enhanced by the fact that it is 
a Foreign Legion battalion, so that the 
men’s conduct varies in accordance with 
their backgrounds. To what extent the 
situation which is the mainspring of the 
story reflects reality or is the author’s 
imagination I do not know, but in its 
different fashion, with far greater subtlety 
both of political insight and of character- 
ization, it rings as true to me as the more 
violent Rebellion of the Hanged, which 
appears later on my list this month. 
Claude Houghton stands high amongst 
our novelists. His main interest is in the 
processes of the human mind and emo- 
tions. In the Enigma of Conrad Stone he 
shows us the reactions of a mixed and 
equivocal handful of men and women to 
the death of a celebrated criminologist, 
confronting us all the time with the prob- 
lem why they take so passionate an 
interest. He makes the characters interest- 
ing, the development of their relations 
exciting, and yet to my mind he does not 
quite bring it off. This is because we are 
expected to take it for granted, rather than 
to feel and know, that Stone was some- 
thing much more than a criminologist. In 
addition, outward facts, in which the 
author is himself less interested, matter in 
this story not much less than mental pro- 
cesses. His treatment is, so to speak, a 
reversal of a Stanley Spencer-painting, in 
which human forms are vague and mystical 
but bricks and mortar depicted with 
realistic exactitude. The result is a story 
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which insists upon being read but does not 
make its reading very easy. 

Sir Henry Morgan is a figure who 
needed to be rescued not so much from 
oblivion as from the refuse heap of mis- 
representation. This Gordon Daviot was 
well qualified to do, though whether she 
presents in this her last book (alas), just 
another interpretation of history, or the 
right one, I am not historian enough 
to know. But she has made her inter- 
pretation very plausible and gives us a 
large number of characters who seem to 
be lifelike and intelligible and also crea- 
tures of their times and climes. It was not 
merely the curiosity which I always feel 
about the Caribbean that led me both to 
enjoy a historical novel in that setting 
and to find a vivid realism in the author’s 
account of the physical trials which 
Morgan and his men were able to endure. 

A yet more frantic picture of what 
human beings can endure is afforded by 
B. Traven’s story of a Mexican rising 
against Porfirio Diaz and the system of 
government which produced and main- 
tained him. Most of the characters in 
The Rebellion of the Hanged are Indians 
so accustomed to obedience to detested 
white masters—virtually owners—that re- 
volt, even resistance, is almost beyond 
their power of imagination. We are not 
told the whole story. The scene and actors 
are limited to one lumber camp, though 
the general characteristics, whether of 
owners or foremen or the enslaved (the 
lumber-men who are hung up for torture 
as a matter of routine) are clearly shown. 
The individuals do not for the most part 
stand out very distinctly, nor is the focus 
held very steady. None the less this too is 
history told in terms of fiction—and very 
uncomfortable fiction. It is no wonder 
that in the end revolution came to 
Mexico or that the author’s works were on 
Nazi black-lists. Mr. A. Bevan may talk, 
apparently with British Colonial posses- 
sions in mind, about native populations 
rising against “ past iniquities”’: what 
words, I wonder, would he find to describe 
the conditions which B. Traven depicts ? 

A young New Englander, of antiquarian 
taste, grows absorbed in the search for the 
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The authors of The Four Brontes and of 
The Necessary Evil (recently published 
by Messrs. Constable) here come to 
grips with another of the great Vic- 
torians, whose work, after a long period 
of comparative neglect, is now return- 
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truth about a maternal ancestor who—this 
at once is obvious to the reader—practised 
necromancy. Equally obvious is it that he 
learnt more than is divulged to the reader, 
and when he goes mad we have no great 
difficulty in discerning what, or most of 
what, has happened. Nor at any point 
can we of the atomic age easily accept the 
plausibility of exorcisms and the rest. And 
yet Mr. Lovecraft captures and excites 
interest and even contrives a degree of 
plausibility throughout a full-length novel. 
His sorcery blends M. R. James with 
Algernon Blackwood, using both the sheer 
supernatural and the apparatus of pseudo- 
science. The Case of Charles Dexter Ward 
stands, to my mind, roughly on a par with 
the other full-length novel (The Ghost 
Pirates, by W. H. Hodgson, also, I think, 
an American) which most nearly succeeds 
in making the incredulous believe in the 
reality of ghosts. 
MILWARD KENNEDY. 
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N 1947 the B.B.C. broadcast a series of 
programmes telling the story of the 
partnership of Sir William S. Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. The author of this 
radio-biography was Mr. Leslie Baily, who 


obtained access to many sources of | 


documentary evidence which had never 
been systematically examined and com- 
pared before. Out of this material Mr. 
Baily has written The Gilbert and Sullivan 
Book (Cassell, 42s.). Comprehensively 
illustrated by ten colour plates and four 
hundred textual pictures, this very hand- 
some volume will be treasured by lovers 
of the operas. At the very last minute, 
when the book was in the press, Miss 
Bridget D’Oyly Carte discovered certain 
documents containing new information 
about the partnership. 

I found this book entirely fascinating, 
although I was never one of the fanatical 
admirers who used to follow the D’Oyly 
Carte company to a Saturday night per- 
formance at Cardiff, returning to London 
by the milk train the same night. The 
Gilbert and Sullivan Book is a lovely and 
unexpected windfall for all devotees of the 
Savoy operas. 


* * * 


Dr. B. Ifor Evans is in the tradition of 
Raleigh and Quiller-Couch. Witty and 
humane, he wears his great scholarship 
lightly. Although his books on literature 
amount to a respectable total, he has 
written too little on academic subjects 
because he is one of the few academicians 
who realize that literature must be treated 
as an essential part of life. In The Lan- 
guage of Shakespeare’s Plays (Methuen, 
18s.) he has made an attempt to explore 
the function of verse in drama and the 
developing way in which Shakespeare 
controlled the rhetorical and decorative 
elements of speech for the dramatic pur- 
pose. Mr. Christopher Fry will be wise 
to read this most readable thesis. Of 
Shakespeare Dr. Evans remarks: “ As a 
dramatist he was always in a sort of 
splendid peril, for language so delighted 
him that he loved words for their sake and 
it was as if they knew his weakness and 
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were ever ready to. overpower him.” I 
have enjoyed this book which is an 
admirable blend of illuminating comment 
and apt quotation. 

* * * 


In November, 1947, Wolfgang Borchert, 
a young German writer, died from illness 
contracted at the front and in Nazi prisons. 
His prose works have been collected, with 
an introduction by Mr. Stephen Spender, 
in The Man Outside (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). 
Borchert had the soul and outlook of a 
poet. The play, which gives its title to 
the book, has great simplicity and revela- 
tory power. Mr. Spender compares 
Borchert’s world to that of Orwell, 
depicted in “ 1984.” It is a shrewd com- 
parison. Borchert’s powers of observa- 
tion are extremely keen. His insight is 
worthy of them. Mr. David Porter’s 
English version does not always allow us 
to forget that this is a translation, but his 
task must have been a most difficult one. 

* * * 


One more of the great English eccentrics 
has been added to the great English 
collection by Dr. Philip Gosse with his 
Dr. Viper: The Querulous Life of Philip 
Thicknesse (Cassell, 21s.). If you like 
personalities with a rich and strange 
variety in their composition, you will 
revel in this eighteenth century curiosity. 
Thicknesse went from Westminster, via 
a chemist’s shop, to General Oglethorpe’s 
Georgia. Later he fought for the white 
landowners of Jamaica against the run- 
away slaves. He enjoyed creating cot- 
tages. He gossiped in Bath as indefatig- 
ably as he travelled on the Continent. 
He discovered Gainsborough and had so 
many other interests that it would be 
impossible to list them here. Dr. Gosse 
may be congratulated on an altogether 
rewarding discovery. 

* * ; * 

Prisoners-of-war camps are usually in- 
tolerable places. On the equator they must 
be more intolerable than ever, except at 
the Poles. Felice Benuzzi was a P.O.W. 
in a British camp overlooking Mount 
Kenya. He decided to escape over the 
mountain, with a sailor and a doctor. 
The tale of this daring escapade, with its 
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entirely unexpected ending, is told simply 

and effectively in No Picnic on Mount 

Kenya (Kimber, 15s.). It is an escape 

book with a difference. : 
* * * 


It would not be difficult to prove that 
poets are the best letter writers. Letters 
of Emily Dickinson (Gollancz, 21s.), with 
an introduction by Mark van Doren, adds 
force to this statement. Someone once 
referred to Emily Bronté’s “ natural isola- 
tion of spirit." Emily Dickinson’s habi- 
tual reserve and her passionate love of 
nature would have been regarded with 
approval in the Haworth parsonage. Her 
sometimes cryptic prose style would have 
delighted the Bronté family. It can be 
tantalizing. There are many good things 
in this book, well and memorably ex- 
pressed. 

* * * 

It is possible that Mr. John Lehmann 
has not received adequate recognition for 
the admirable pioneer work he has done 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


for some years on behalf of young and 
unknown writers. He has recently re- 
turned to the charge with a new broad- 
cast series, in the Third Programme, 
entitled ‘“‘ New Soundings.”’ Pleasures of 
New Writing (Lehmann, 21s.) is an 
anthology of contributions made to his 
famous magazine, New Writing. Chosen 
by Mr. Lehmann, this selection is worthy 
of the more permanent form it now 
enjoys. 


* * 


The Harvill Press has just brought out 
the Spanish text, with a translation by 
Roy Campbell, of the Poems of St. John 
of the Cross (12s. 6d.) This is the second 
edition of a series which is as impressive 
in Mr. Campbell’s English as it is in the 
original. This is superb mystical religious 
poetry, and its excellence proves, as 
Father D’Arcy remarks in a Preface, 
“that translation can be a stimulus and 
an original pleasure to a genuine poet.” 


* * * 


The Chief Inspector of the Education 
Department of the L.C.C., Mr. A. G. 
Hughes, describes the democratic ideal 
as the liberation of the creative spirit in 
every individual. On various occasions 
he has given talks to teachers on this and 
allied subjects, and they have now been 
issued by Messrs. Longmans as Education 
and the Democratic Ideal (10s. 6d.). This 
little book should make a useful basis for 
discussion among teachers and other 
groups who are studying educational 


methods. 


* * * 


Among writers of readable popular 
biography Mr. Hesketh Pearson takes a 
prominent place. He has tackled a number 
of subjects, ranging from Shakespeare to 
Anna Seward, with fine impartiality and a 
large measure of success. His latest 
offering is Dizzy : The Life and Nature of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield 
(Methuen, 21s.). It is as acceptable as 
the rest of them, most readable and unpre- 
tentious. No new sources have been 
tapped, but here.is a compendious Life, 
giving a fair and lively portrait of its 
great original. 
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Financial 


DOLLAR CAPITAL FOR 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


By RONALD S. RUSSELL, M.P. 


N a speech in London recently Mr. 

Oliver Lyttelton, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, referred to, the need for 
American and Canadian investment in 
Colonial development. He mentioned 
two or three schemes for expanding 
mineral resources, like the Volta River 
dam in the Gold Coast and the proposals 
to start production of copper and expand 
the output of phosphates in Uganda. 

Those are only three of many plans for 
developing what Mr. R. A. Butler recently 
called “the almost unheard of resources 
which are latent in this huge organization ”’ 
(the Empire and Commonwealth). It is 
quite clear, too, that United Kingdom 
resources are inadequate to finance all that 
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DOLLAR CAPITAL FOR COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


can be developed, and that the only 
countries from which capital is likely to 
come in large sums are the United States 
and Canada. 

Before surveying some of the plans 
which await finance, (and possibly labour 
too) there is an important point concern- 
ing the past. Socialist politicians so often 
suggest that Colonial development was 
completely neglected until 1945. So it 
should be stressed on every possible occa- 
sion that enormous development was 
carried out by private enterprise. Malaya’s 
tin industry and vast rubber plantations, 
the great copper industry of Northern 
Rhodesia, cocoa in the Gold Coast and 
the great oilseed industry of all the West 
African colonies are only a few examples. 
It was estimated by Mr. Walter Elliott, 
M.P., a few years ago that nearly £400 
millions had been invested in these five 
industries alone. 

The Volta River dam mentioned by Mr. 
Lyttelton is one of the largest industrial 
schemes projected. Its main feature is to 
provide electric power and a smelter to 
produce aluminium from the bauxite 
found in such large deposits in the Gold 
Coast. 

But new railways and a new harbour 
are also needed, and the mining of bauxite 
is to be expanded. So the total cost of 
this vast scheme will be between £70 
millions and £100 millions, depending on 
the output of aluminium. Here is a huge 
field for American and Canadian invest- 
ment, which should dwarf the dollar 
finance already provided for .a bauxite 
processing scheme in Jamaica. 

Mineral prospecting is going ahead on a 
large scale in Tanganyika under the 
direction of several large companies. 
In South-West Tanganyika large coal 
deposits have now been proved and the 
same area holds out prospects of other 
minerals including Li Ligana iron ore 
deposits estimated. to contain several 
million tons. In order to exploit these 
resources, however, the transport system 
of this part of Africa must be improved. 
Hence there is a plan to construct a rail- 
way from the East Coast through Southern 
Tanganyika into Rhodesia. Further 
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north, in Uganda, mineral production is 
planned. The copper-cobalt deposits of 
Western Uganda require finance, while 
development of other minerals in Eastern 
Uganda and of petroleum in Kenya is 
under consideration. Iron ore expansion 
in Sierra Leone is another possibility. 

Turning to food, several schemes are 
awaiting finance in the oilseed world in 
West Africa. More oilseed pressing plants 
are needed in Gambia, the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria, not only for 
crushing the already vast output of ground- 
nuts, but also for cracking palm-kernels 
which are grown mainly in Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone. ‘ 

Then there is the rice problem. Malaya 
depends for at least half its rice require- 
ments on imports from Burma and Siam. 
If these two countries fell into Communist 
hands where would Malaya turn for its 
staple diet? 

Therefore it is cheering to note the great 
efforts made in the past four years to 
expand rice production not only in Malaya 
itself, but also in Colonies as far apart as 
British Guiana, Nigeria and Tanganyika. 
Some of these have been sponsored by the 
Colonial Development Corporation. But 
greater expansion will be necessary to 
render Malaya and Ceylon independent 
of foreign rice, and Northern Australia has 
plenty of space for expansion. Possibly 
American capital might help there. 

Perhaps the biggest field of all for invest- 
ment from the New World lies in the 
Colombo Plan. The full title of this 
gigantic scheme is the Colombo Plan for 
Co-operative Economic Development in 
South and South-East Asia, though really 
it is the sum-total of the plans prepared 
by the individual governments of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, North Borneo 
and Sarawak. They are all designed to 
improve the living standards of the people 
of these countries. The total cost of 
carrying out the Colombo Plan is estimated 
at £1,868 millions, of which £1,084 mil- 
lions is expected to come from outside the 
territories concerned. Although £246 
million of this will be provided by sterling 
balances, this still leaves £839 million to 
be found from private investment, both 
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Imperial and foreign, and from the 
International Bank. 

The development planned under this 
scheme is enormous. In India the con- 
struction of three huge dams has already 
begun, and projects for eight others are 
being investigated. All together they are 
intended to irrigate about 6 million acres 
of new land and increase electric generating 
capacity by more than 700,000 kilowatts. 

Factory development is also planned to 
manufacture fertilisers, penicillin, machine 
tools and aircraft. 

In Pakistan a similar area is due for 
irrigation, together with electric gener- 
ating plant and new industries. The 
Gal Oya dam in Ceylon will provide 
21,000 more peasant holdings and electric 
power as well. The port of Colombo is 
also to be developed. 

The United States Government is 
officially interested, as it is represented on 
the Consultative Committee which ap- 
proved the Colombo Plan and has granted 
India a loan for wheat. Despite the help 
which has been promised by other Com- 
monwealth Governments like those of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
there should be plenty of opportunity for 
private capital from the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Then there are plans, too numerous to 
elaborate in this article, for thé establish- 
ment of secondary industries in many 
colonial territories. Some of these would 
doubtless benefit from American capital. 

The British Government make one con- 
dition concerning the investment of dollar 
capital in the sterling area. It must not 
result in a net loss of dollars to the sterling 
area, unless there is a compensating return 
in the form of substantial improvement in 
the economic standards. Otherwise the 
dollar difficulty of the sterling area will 
be increased. I would add another essen- 
tial condition. Empire and Common- 
wealth countries must be free to grant to 
one another tariff preferences where they 
will benefit these new industries and raw 
material production. So we must aban- 
don or at least modify the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

But with good will on both sides these 
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problems can be overcome, as have so 
many which have involved the Common- 
wealth and the United States in the last 
twelve years, and the “ almost unheard of 
resources”’ of this great Empire and 
Commonwealth can be further developed 
for the benefit of mankind. 
RONALD S. RUSSELL. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


HE brass band is something the 

average music lover dismisses as suit- 
able enough for the end of the pier, the 
park, or for ceremonial occasions, and it 
is certainly a limited medium, but an L.P. 
recording of Canzoni, Ricercari, “‘ sonatas” 
and similar pieces for single and double 
brass choirs, by three of the famous 


Gabrielli family and by Johann Pezel, 
should be able to interest many in a type 
of music that flourished, chiefly in Italy 
and Germany, in the seventeenth century. 
In Germany the town musicians appeared 
on the ramparts or on a church tower at 
regular intervals and played chorales and 
other instrumental pieces. The “ town 
piper’ and his assistant were given the 
exclusive privilege of playing the difficult 
upper register notes on their clarini, or 
high trumpets. The Italian baroque brass 
ensemble centred round St. Mark’s, 
Venice, in which a common practice was 
antiphonal playing between separated 
brass choirs. 

This excellent recording shows what a 
variety of musical interest and effect can 
be got out of the brass medium, and the 
playing, by the Davis Shuman Brass 
Choir, is extremely skilled, the original 
brilliant high tonalities being used through- 
out. (Nixa SPLPS526.) 
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FISCHER-DIESKAU 
At the piano GERALD MOORE 


Du bist die Ruh’; Standchen—Schubert 
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SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
conducting THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Danzas Fantasticas—Turina 
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oe 
JUSSI BJORLING AND 
ROBERT MERRILL 
RCA Victor Orch.con.by RENATO CELLINI 
Au fond du temple saint ‘“‘ Les Pécheurs 
de Perles’— Bizet. Oh! mostruosa 
colpa! .Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro! 
“ Otello” — Verdi. DB21426 


NICOLAI MALKO 


conducting DANISH STATE RADIO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Fest-Polonaise, Op. 12 (Svendsen) C4157 
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VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
Waltz No. 7 in C sharp minor, Op. 64, Z 
No. 2; Impromptu No. 1 in A flat Op. 29 AA 
Chopin. DB21425 = 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 


Orchestra conducted by ANTAL DORATI 
(By permission of C.E. T.R.A.) 
Lamento di Federico: E la solita storia. 
“L’Arlesiana’’—Cilea. O Paradiso ! 
“L’Africana’’ — Meyerbeer. DB6869 
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Another work for an unusual medium is 
Dvorak’s Serenade in D minor for two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, double- 
bassoon, three horns, ’cello and double 
bass; a most charming work in the 
national style, scored with consummate 
craftsmanship and played in fine style by 
Karl Haas’ London Baroque Ensemble. 
The recording is first-rate. (Parlophone 
R20604-6.) 

Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra have made a wholly delightful 
performance, fairly well recorded, of 
Mendelssohn’s now rarely heard overture 
(the last of his concert overtures) The Fair 
Melusina, on the last side of which is the 
enchanting scherzo from the Octet in E flat, 
op. 20. (H.M.V. DB9711-12.) The re- 
cording of Rubbra’s Symphony No. 5 in 
B flat, op. 63, made under the auspices of 
the British Council (H.M.V. DB21384~7) 
has not reached me, but it should be heard 
by those who like to exercise their minds 
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by Edward Sackville-West 
and Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


“No one can afford to be without this 
lively provocative, educative and beauti- 
fully produced volume. Full of sane, 
pithily expressed and useful judgments 
and a pleasant infusion of wit.’’—ALEC 
ROBERTSON in the GRAMOPHONE 


“The most enjoyable book on music in 
general I have read for years. A god- 
send, of course, to record collectors.’’— 
OBSERVER 30s 
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as well as their emotions in listening to 
music. 

Claudio Arrau turns in a sparkling per- 
formance of a pianist’s war-horse, Mendel- 
ssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso (with its pre- 
liminary and highly romantic andante), 
which is exceedingly well recorded (Co- 
lumbia LX1515), and Julius Katchen has 
made a most vivid and impressive record- 
ing of Mussorgsky’s Pictures from an 
Exhibition, a work originally written for 
the piano but more often heard in one of 
its orchestral versions. It is good to have 
this imaginative music in the catalogues 
again. (Decca LK4046.) 

Another welcome re-issue is Falla’s 
Seven Popular Songs, sung by Victoria de 
los Angeles, with Gerald Moore at the 
piano. (H.M.V. DB9731-2.) Los Angeles 
is temperamentally so different an artist to 
Conchita Supervia, who made a most 
memorable recording of these songs (now, 
alas, deleted), that comparisons are both 
fruitless and unfair. For me, personally, 
if there is less of the racy and elemental, 
there is more musical beauty in the singing, 
a quality which tells especially in the 
slower songs. Gerald Moore accompanies 
superbly, and manages to surpass himself, 
even, in the complete recording of Schu- 
bert’s Die Schéne Miillerin, which he has 
made with the young German baritone 
Fischer-Dieskau. (H.M.V. DB21388-95.) 
The two finely matched artistes give here a 
performance in the great tradition, alive 
and imaginative to a degree. I hope they 
will record Die Winterreise soon and put 
us still further in their debt. 

This is a vintage month for fine singing. 
The complete recording of Madama Butter- 
fly (Decca LXT2638-40), with Renata 
Tebaldi magnificent in the name part, a 
delightfully sung Pinkerton in Guiseppe 
Campora, and Giovanni Inghilleri’s ripe 
and experienced Consul, is a worthy 
successor to Decca’s La Bohéme. Erede 
gets most sensitive playing from his 
orchestra (it could have been more ample 
in volume) and careful attention has been 
paid to atmosphere and perspective. _ 

Decca have also now completed their 
recording of Die Meistersinger with Acts | 
and 3 (LXT2646-7 and LXT2648-50). 


Rece 
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Record Review 


These acts were recorded, I imagine, at a 
later date than Act 2 and have, in general, 
a better orchestral balance with the voices, 
- though the levels are more variable. Asa 
whole I prefer the Columbia set, but Paul 
Schoeffler is a more human and tender 
Sachs, and Gunther Treptow, as Walter, 
does better in the last act than Hans Hopf. 
Knappertsbusch makes more of the inti- 
mate and meditative moments, but one 
misses the excitement and bustle in the 
second scene of Act 3 (there are no crowd 
noises), and Hilda Gueden is good where 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf was superlative. 
Personally I should like to possess both 
sets and so have the best of both interpre- 
tations. For many readers the question 
of L.P. versus S.P. may decide the issue! 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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OPERAS 


ON LONG PLAYING 


Have you ever thought what long 
playing means to the complete recorded 
opera? No longer need you struggle 
with an armful of records. Today, 

two or three long playing records will 
give you in most cases a complete opera 
— La Bohéme”’, for instance. Or 

if your taste is for the music dramas of 
Wagner, you can now have “ Die 
Meistersinger ” on only six L.P. records, 
whereas in the past, they have occupied 
no less than thirty-four ordinary records. 


The following are some of the operas included 
in the Decca classical library of long 
playing 334 r.p.m. records, of which more 
than three hundred are now available. 


“* Madama Butterfly”’ 
(Puccini) 

Soloists, with Chorus 
and Orch. of the 
Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia, Rome, 
cond. Alberto Erede 
LXT 2638-40 


“* Carmen” (Bizet) 
Soloists, with Chorus 
and Orch. of l’Opéra- 
Comique, Paris, 
cond, Albert Wolff 
LXT 2615-7 


“‘ Die Entfiihrung 

aus dem Serail’’ (Mozart) 
Soloists and Chorus, 
with The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orch., 
cond. Josef Krips 

LXT 2536-8 


“* Die Fledermaus” 
(Johann Strauss) 
Soloists and Chorus, 
with The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orch., 
cond, Clemens Krauss 
LXT 2550-1 


** Manon” (Massenet) 
Soloists, with Chorus and 
Orch. of ’Opéra- 
Comique, Paris, 
conductor 

Albert Wolff 

LXT 2618-20 


Die Meistersinger 

von Niirnberg’’? (Wagner) 
Soloists and Chorus 
with The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orch., 
conductor 

Hans Knappertsbusch 
LXT 2659-64 


(Acts I and III separately 
on LXT 2646-7 
and LXT 2648-50) 


* Parsifal’’ (Wagner) 
Recorded at 

The Bayreuth Festival, 
1951, and issued 

with the approval of 
Wieland Wagner ; 
conductor 

Hans Knappertsbusch 
LXT D 


2651-6 
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Long Playing records 


The Decca Record Co, Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Rd,, London, 8.W.9 
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14 April 25-28 Europe and Asia £3 
Those who attend the College can study the questions of the 
day in the most beautiful part of Yorkshire and amidst 
surroundings typical of the great tradition of English country 
life. Fees are inclusive of board residence. Applications 
for enrolment and further particulars about the College and 
courses should be made to the Bursar. (Tel.: Masham 230.) 


RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 59/62 South Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to students 
throughout their career. Early application for 1952/53 
vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 


qualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. 


Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1!. 


Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11. 

Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, Christopher Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF ‘CLASSES FREE. 


UPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Independent Public School For Girls 
(Recognized as Efficient by the Ministry of Education) 
Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 

Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
features, Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 

Fine sand Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, a. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 


. & J. PATON, Lrtp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


NURSING HOMES | 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 
near Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs on foreshore. 
Nerve, Medical Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to 
recuperate in maximum sunshine. Beach Chalet. Central 
heating. Apply Matron. Phone, Kingsdown-on-Sea 251. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. Lig limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


BRIGHTON.— Curzon Hotel. 
a the traffic of the front. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. *Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


CAMBRIDGE. —Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: 


| emg ae melt ay Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. aaene centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011 


CARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


Grill; 


Banqueting 
Gentlemen’s 


Hairdressing; ; 


BUISLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
‘Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


Cea Fish —Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
oo. Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


OURNEMOUTH.—Grand Marine 
Bournemouth Hydro). New control. 
Cuisine, comfort, service, lift. 


Hotel (formerly 
Recognized for 
Overlooking sea. Phone 341. 


COODEN BEACH, Sussex.—The Gate House Hotel, four 
acres of glorious grounds on the sea edge. Private Beach 
front. Catering our No. 1 priority. Telephone: Cooden 37. 
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HOTEL GUIDE 


UBLIN.— Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


‘Phone: 74791 (4 lines). 


FASTBOURNE. —Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643 


Bast SUSSEX. Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWEKHURST. -Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. & C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. ’Phone: Hawkhurst 3209 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 


Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


ERSTMONCEUxX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 329 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH. —Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 


town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A. A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 
KILLARNEY (Ireland). 

International Hotel. Tel. 16. 

LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 


summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—-H. W. Walton, Proprietor. Tele. 94 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C. 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. 
1028. 


One minute from 
*Phone: Frobisher 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London_ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. *Phone: 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


ONDON, MAYFAIR.— Green Park Hotel. 

& Restaurant. Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms—Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, General 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 


Regency Bar 


LONDON. Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 


“First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 
MARLBOROUGH. Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 


fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 


Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


MATLOCK. New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
’Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


the Martyrs’ 


OXFORD. —Randolph Hotel. Close to 
First-class accom- 


Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. 


modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


ENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. If 
seeking a restful hotel for relaxation and comfort with 
excellent library and good sea fishing in old world cove we 
can confidently meet your requirements. Send stamp for 
brochure. Terms 7 to 9 guineas weekly. Write V. S. Bryant. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ‘Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
. Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.— White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 


the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 
GTRATFORD/AVON. Shakespeare __ Hotel. Historic 

building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 

AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel, "Phone 37. Centre of 


Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
saci licensed. Moderate Tariff, personal attention. 


Phone 3236. 


TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. 
Fully Licensed. Under Royal 


Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. 
Patronage. 


Hotel. 
Private 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.~— Wellington 
South and _ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Facing 
Suites. 


ESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 

Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


WINDERMERE.- Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’*Phone 49. 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


The purr of wheels as the hors @auvres glide by . . . and the discreet squeak 
of a cork yielding its treasure of fine wine. The bubbling of soft laughter from 
a distant table... and the echoing tinkle from the crystal drops of the candela- 
brum. Twe half-remembered bars of magic from the ballet’s pas de deux... 
the blessed knon'ledge that there’s no further need to hurry on... And for 
perfection, one thing more— 
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